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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HIS month we have seen the unusual spectacle of the popular 
Press proclaiming a literary discovery with large headlines and 
excited comments. The public were invited to wonder at the 
probability of the British Museum’s possessing a manuscript 
in Shakespeare’s handwriting. The occasion was the publication by the 
Cambridge Press of a book, Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas 
More. We commend the volume to our readers as a fascinating accumula- 
tion of arguments which should carry conviction to anyone but a person 
already pledged to the view that Shakespeare did not even write his own 
acknowledged plays. . 


7) a a 


T is half a century since the suggestion that here was a manuscript of 
IE sinicsocae was first seriously put forward, and several years since 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson gave emphatic confirmation of that view 
from the standpoint of an expert in calligraphy. With immense ingenuity 
and plausibility he erected a large edifice of evidence on a comparison of 
the More MS. and the all too scanty remains of Shakespeare’s signatures. 
In the new volume a formidable phalanx of critics advances armed with 
an elaborate and varied equipment of argument. Sir Edward repeats his 
contentions, and the Shakespearean authorship and hand are now 
supported by scholars so eminent as Mr. A. W. Pollard, Mr. Dover 
Wilson, Mr. R. W. Chambers and Mr. W. W. Greg. Mr. Wilson expounds 
the bibliographical and orthographical links between “ the Three Pages ” 
and the good quartos ; Mr. Chambers elaborates the patent and striking 
resemblances between the ideas, and particularly the political ideas, in 
the Three Pages and in Shakespeare’s own plays. Mr. Chambers notes 
very surely the peculiar and personal feeling of the three pages, distinct 
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from that of the pages around, but unchallengeably in harmony with that 
of Shakespeare’s plays. The one thing which—though, for what his 
results may be worth, a prosodist might get to work on it—is not so 
easily susceptible of demonstration, and is not alluded to in this book, is 
the fine Shakespearean quality of the movement, the music of the verse. 
Take this one speech of More’s, a speech in which he appeals to the 
rioters not to harry the unfortunate aliens, and expounds the dangers of 
the appeal to violence : 


Grant them removed and grant that this your noise 
Hath chid down all the majesty of England 
Imagine that you see the wretched strangers 

Their babies at their backs, with their poor luggage 
Plodding to the ports and coasts for transportation 
And that you sit as kings in your desires 

Authority quite silenced by your brawl 

And you in ruff of your opinions clothed 

What had you got ; I’ll tell you, you had taught 
How insolence and strong hand should prevail 
How order should be quelled, and by his pattern 
Not one of you should live an aged man 

For other ruffians as their fancies wrought 

With self-same hand self reasons and self right 
Would shark on you and men like ravenous fishes 
Would feed on one another. 


How anyone with an ear can read this and fail to hear in it the very voice 
of Shakespeare completely puzzles us. For ourselves we never required 
any more convincing from the first time that we read the May-Day scenes. 
There is that voice ; and the manuscript D, in the midst of its surround- 
ings, is in every regard in contrast to them. It is as if one has been watching 
a cart-horse parade and suddenly a race-horse springs over the wall, all 
style, grace, speed, instinctive certainty. ‘‘ The belief which underlies this 
book,” says Mr. Pollard, “ is that in anticipation of trouble with the censor 
the players had turned to an ‘ absolute Fohannes factotum’ who had 
previously had no part in the play, and that it is thus no accident that in 
these three pages we find the attitude to mobs, the attitude to the crown, 
and the deep humanity, which are recurrent features in the work of 
William Shakespeare.” But it is one thing to feel certain that you hear 
Shakespeare’s accents and sentiments ; another to prove authorship, as 
such things should be proved, and how far men must go in such searches 
may be illustrated by two sentences of Mr. Pollard’s, ‘‘ I must confess that 
I cannot quote the price of butter this year. It had been 5d. and 6d. a pound 


in 1591, and as it was $d. and 7d. in 1595, it was probably high enough in 
the intermediate year to.be a grievance.” 


~orLe-. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 3 


Ox November 7th, at the “ Old Vic.,” Troilus and Cressida will be 
produced. It will be a memorable event, for with this play the ‘“ Old 
Vic. series of Shakespeare productions is completed. Every play of 
_ Shakespeare’s (with the arguable exception of Sir Thomas More!) will 
have been seen, within a very brief space of time, at the most interesting 
and exhilarating of London’s theatres. 


7) a v7] 


34 Bees penultimate production—that of Titus Andronicus—deserves 
more than a casual mention. It is about sixty years since this play 
was staged in London, so that until the “ Old Vic.” production our genera- 
tion could only know it in print. In print, as we need scarcely say, it is 
not a masterpiece. It is, in some regards, so bad that Shakespeare is com- 
monly allowed very little hand in it : it is conspicuously lacking in fine 
poetry, the characters are unconvincing, the plot is unreal, and the whole, 
to read, is depressing and disgusting. At the ‘‘ Old Vic.” it came to life. 
The production was intelligent and the acting more than adequate, 
particularly that of Mr. Walter in the part of Titus. The right lines were 
followed. ‘The play was regarded as what it was: no effort was made to 
turn it into a Hamlet or to gloss over its peculiar qualities. It is a ranting 
melodrama and was treated as such, with a gusto worthy of the best days 
of the Adelphi. And, in its own way, it came magnificently to life. There 
were moments when we did not enjoy ourselves. Lavinia is doubly raped 
just off stage and comes on, bowed and faintly moaning, with her hands 
cut off and her tongue cut off. There is a later scene where Titus is deluded 
into chopping his own hand off in full view of the audience. Lavinia 
carries his amputated hand about in her tongueless mouth. Finally, these 
two mutilés being on the stage, Tamora publicly eats a pie into which, 
as the audience knows, portions of her slaughtered sons have been put. 
Tamora may have deserved a good deal, but cannibalism on the stage is 
not an agreeable spectacle, and, to put it bluntly, at one or two points we 
felt physically sick. Most of the carnage—fourteen or fifteen people are 
killed in the play—may be taken lightly ; the play is so unreal. At moments 
(during the meal-scene in Titus’s house, for instance) the mature imagina- 
tion of Shakespeare is revealed ; and there are many lines, not exquisite 
to read, which are fine when spoken during action. There are, on the other 
hand, lines of monstrous raving and a good deal of weak occasional 
decoration. Yet as a whole Titus has one great merit, only fully realised 
in the theatre : it moves. Never for a moment can the attention wander. 
Something, however improbable, happens every minute; and_every 
minute the audience waits breathlessly for what is to happen next. Simply 
as an entertainment, a skilful construction for holding the interest, it is 
better than many plays infinitely superior to it except in movement. 
The Bat itself was not a better thriller ; and the way the gallery at the 
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‘Old Vic.” rose to it threw considerable light, we thought, on the 
Elizabethan audiences and also on the reasons which made Shakespeare 
condescend to write such stuff. At some of the situations, owing to the 
inadequacy of the words or the too rapid sequence of the horrors, the 
audience could not help laughing ; but it enjoyed itself whether laughing, 
or shocked, or merely gazing at the movement. 


7) a a 


R. WILLIAM NICHOLSON’S portrait of Mr. George Saintsbury 

is on view at the Goupil Gallery until the end of November, after 
which it will be exhibited at the Royal Scottish Academy Galleries in 
Edinburgh from December 15th until the end of February. It will be 
remembered that the portrait (with an engrossed address) was a birthday 
gift last year to Mr. Saintsbury from old students and friends and literary 
contemporaries, and is ultimately destined to pass into the keeping of 
Merton College, Oxford. It is a fine painting and a speaking likeness. 


es 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


N our Book Production Notes, Mr. Newdigate calls attention to the beautiful 
production of the Cymbeline in Messrs. Benn Brothers’ Players’ Shakespeare. 
We have never seen more exquisite reproductions than the colour prints after 
Mr. Rutherston’s drawings : they might have been coloured by hand. This 
Shakespeare is one of the finest productions of the modern press : it reproduces also 
the text of the First Folio. The Cymbeline contains an extremely good introduction 
by Mr. Granville-Barker, who has expended much thought on the construction 
and management of the play. Messrs. Benn’s “ sumptuous” edition of Bakst’s 
drawings for The Sleeping Princess (6 guineas net) is not so perfectly satisfactory, 
the paper being rather ugly. But the drawings, if not quite up to Inigo Jones, are 
extraordinarily good and a treasure to have. Fine theatrical books are agreeably 
plentiful just now—they are much needed. Another is the Oxford Press publication, 
Scene (25s.), by Mr. Gordon Craig. Mr. Gordon Craig, in a characteristically forceful 
and spasmodic essay, gives a history of stage production and an outline of his own 
ideas. The plates reproduce a very fine series of etchings by Mr. Craig—illustrating 
scenic ideas which we hope to see realised on the stage. It is grotesque that his talent 
should not be employed in this country. 
a a a 
ck. prominent Cambridge figures have vanished during the month—Mr. 
Oscar Browning and Mr. Francis Jenkinson, University Librarian. Mr. 
Jenkinson was seventy : a charming and courteous gentleman ; he had been librarian 
since 1889. He was a very retiring man ; nobody ever used that adjective of the 
O.B., who has passed away at Rome at the age of eighty-six. He went up to King’s 
from Eton in 1856, was an Eton master from 1860 to 1875, and from 1875 till 1909 
stood out against the background of Cambridge in a manner peculiar to himself. 
He was not a great scholar, though he was a stimulating teacher ; as a character he 
was unique. The newspaper accounts of his vanity, his love of the great, his astonishing 
physique, left unexplained his attractiveness : undergraduates delighted in him as 
Morgann delighted in Falstaff : those who knew him would not have altered him 
in any degree : and with all his faults he had the great virtues of kindliness, socia- 
bility, and energy. He never lost his curiosity, and the youngest felt at ease with 
him. Up to the last he occasionally wrote to us, with all his old exuberance, about 
articles published in these columns. Elsewhere will be found a sketch of him as he 
appeared in his last days at Rome. 
a a v7 a 

N a footnote to M. Georges Roth’s article, Boswell and Rousseau, published 

recently by us, it was stated that Professor Chauncey B. Tinker, of Yale, had 
published only a selection of the letters concerned. This was untrue. The slip arose 
from the fact that we published M. Roth’s article after considerable delay and that 
he wrote the footnote before June, 1922, when Mr. Tinker published the full French 
originals in the New York Evening Post Literary Supplement. We should have 
made the correction, and we apologise to Professor Tinker. 

77) oa 7) 

T is obvious that we cannot print in our Science Chronicle a review of The 
| Structure of the Atom, by Professor E. N. da C. Andrade (Bell, 16s.). But we call 
our readers’ attention to the publication of the book, which embodies a critical and 
comprehensive account of all recent work, both theoretical and practical, on the atom. 
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THEA 
By ALEC MACDONALD 


EATH, and the news of death, come upon us in so many different ways 

that it is always with something of a shock that we learn that the oldest 

has died. So far from lightening the blow, extreme age has a paradoxical 

way of making it heavier ; it seems somehow wrong that those who were 
already old men when we were children should ever die ; as though the attaining 
of four-score years should carry exemption from the strict arrest. And now, just as 
we are recovering from the discovery that Lord Morley was not immortal, comes the 
news of the death away in Rome, at eighty-six, of Oscar Browning. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


It was two years ago that I saw him. I was in Rome, and from Cambridge, and a 
kindly letter from a common friend paved my way. I climbed the long steps up to his 
flat at the top of a modern palazzo just across the Tiber ; without waiting to hear my 
name, the Italian valet flung open the door of his master’s study, and closed it behind 
me. The O.B. was sitting at a desk, writing, I think, a letter of recommendation for 
a young Italian standing at his side. 

“‘ How delightful ! ” he began. ‘‘ You must be introduced to Giuseppe. Giuseppe, 
this is a young Englishman from Cambridge, who has come to Rome to see me. 
Giuseppe is going to get me a plum, a particular kind of plum, you must understand, 
called What is it called, Giuseppe ? ” 

The young man mentioned a name which I did not catch. Nor, I think, did 
Browning, but he went on quickly : 

“ Exactly. Now, the point about this particular kind of plum is that you must keep 
it till it is over-ripe ; if you ate it when it was ripe you wouldn’t like it—I assure you 
you wouldn’t.” 

I tried to look as if I wouldn’t. 

“ But if you have it when it is just over-ripe, I assure you there is no fruit in the 
world to compare with it for delicacy. Isn’t that so, Giuseppe ? ” 

The young man murmured assent and withdrew. The O.B. picked up an old straw 
hat from the table and took my arm. 

“A charming young man, that—charming. I must show you some of his letters 
to me some day. Come out on to my terrace. Now, what do you think of that ? ” 

I murmured something about a charming veranda. 

“Now, you mustn’t call it that,” he said. ‘‘ Someone else called it a veranda the 
other day. It’s not a veranda: it’s a terrace. They’re quite different. Now, if you would 
bring those chairs into the sun . . . unless you prefer the shade? .. . No, J like the 
sun better. . . Now tell me all about yourself. Is it King’s or Trinity—I forget ? ” 

As a matter of fact it was neither, and I had to admit it. He tried bravely to conceal 
his disappointment. 

““ Well,” he said, “ they say . . . But I daresay the smaller colleges are very good 
really. And what do you think of Rome ? ” 

It would have been a difficult question to answer, but fortunately no answer was 
required. It was evident, to my relief, that I was there to listen, not to talk. For some 
forty minutes he went on, almost entirely about himself : Rome—the British School— 
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Italian—French—German—Georgian—(Did I know any Georgian ? Oh, a most 
beautiful language, not that he knew it perfectly yet, he was only just beginning, 
but a most beautiful language)—Cambridge—King’s—Mrs. Asquith’s autobio- 
_ graphy—(“ Most interesting, only I knew all the people really better than she 
did, so I sent her a copy of my own Memoirs; she hasn’t acknowledged it 
yet.””)—A great speech he once made at the Union (‘‘ Several people told me that 
if a division had been taken at once I should have carried the motion, only some- 
thing went wrong afterwards—another speech or something—and we lost”). 

I rose to go, but he would show me over his flat first ; there was something touching 
about the way in which he pointed out photographs of people whom, he knew, he had 
seen for the last time. Much as he loved Rome, he felt his isolation keenly, and an 
entire stranger was welcome, not for his own sake, but as some link, however illusory, 
with a place he loved. 

The thought of his death was naturally never far from him : “ But I’m eighty-four, 
you know,” he said, pausing to let the figure sink in ; “ eighty-four, and I cannot 
have much longer.” He cut short the obvious protest that was forming itself : “‘ No— 
five minutes, my doctor tells me. At five minutes’ notice I may die, any day now.” 

“Is not that better than the prospect of a long illness ? ” I ventured. 

“Yes,” he said ; “ perhaps it is. But I think one would like a little more notice, 
you know.” He smiled faintly. “I have had more than one false alarm, though, 
which is some preparation. Once while I was at King’s ‘ 


* * * * * * * * * * 


It seems he died even more suddenly than he had feared, quietly in his chair while 
being read to. Whatever he may have thought, I cannot help feeling that it was a 
good way to die. big : 

He had his share of friends, and perhaps more than his fair share of enemies. If 
what I have said here should give any of these last fresh cause to blaspheme, I should 
regret it heartily. My fleeting recollection is of a kindly garrulous old gentleman, 
whose egotism was so sublime that it seemed to pass out of the realm of the repre- 
hensible altogether ; it was so unblushing that you accepted him at his own valuation, 
and reacted to him as you react to a character in a book. You liked him for his weak- 
nesses, not in spite of them, and would no more have had him different than you 
would want to reform Mr. Collins or Uncle Pumblechook. I shall not be supposed to 
be comparing Mr. Browning to either of these figures, save for the quality of the 
impression he made. He was a pathetic figure, aged, and stout in his remote flat, the 
button of some French Order proudly in his coat, his mind still active on a History 
of the World, which he must have known would never be finished, still preening 
himself on long-faded honours, or brooding over disappointments time would never 
ners idle to pretend that he was a great man, in thought or in action, though he did 
much good, and it was not through lack of ambition that he did not do more. Even 
regarded as a character in fiction he fails to reach tragic proportions. Egotism is not 
an amiable trait ; nor, for that matter, is hypocrisy, yet Tartuffe is a great character. 
And the O.B.’s egotism reaches such dimensions as to lift him out of life into a 
world such as it would take a Moliére to conceive, where his very weakness makes 


him great. 
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PO ERs 


FOUR POEMS 
Close of Play 


WONDER if Life is kind or callous 
When it fails to warn us of final things— 
When we make an End: and no revelation 

Informs the heart with forebodings ? 


I remember a hazy day in August : 

A hazy day with a smudge of sun : 

When a score of fellows played at cricket— 
Twenty and two, and I was one. 

Harry, I know, was playing against me : 

Fast off break, and he’d found a spot : 

I flicked at one, and was caught at the wicket 
The umpire said, but I thought not. 

And I remember in the pavilion 

I sat and talked the usual rot : 

Then caught a train, and what happened else on 
That casual day I have forgot. 

But O, how different a meaning 

The day would have held if I had known ! 

I would have stayed to see the finish, 

The last run made and the last ball thrown ; 
And when the umpires came slowly walking, 
And the wickets no longer stood intact, 

I would have made an end of talking, 
Feeling the ritual of the act. 

And Harry and I, as it befitted, 

Would have waited to stand beside the ring, 
Where only the swallows dived and twittered, 
To hear the beat of another wing. | 

And we would have sat all night together, 
Till nothing was left unsaid. 

And we would have turned to greet the dawning 
Knowing our youth was dead. 

But of these things we had no warning, 
Never a hint at all : 

That Harry had bowled his final over, 

That I had finished with bat and ball. 


POETRY 


Of Life No Master I 


F life no master I ; nor would be so ; 
But when cold learned men would daunten*me 
By teaching how no soul has majesty 

Save what some chance blown coccus can o’er throw, 

Good heart of grace I take ; for none may know 

The varied ways Death works his alchemy. 

Proud in my mortal cloak’s humility 

I tell myself it may be mine to go 

More splendidly borne down ; for men, though frail, 

Not only from mean chances come to die : 

From ungrudged grief or love my life may fail : 

Or greater ending yet, I, even I, 

May be annihilated by God’s whim : 

My end’s sole cause because it pleased Him. 


Eyes on the Wolds 


ERY spacious are the fields and the views are far ; 
One would think a man there would scarce a neighbour know, 
As the eye goes searching they seem so few and far, 
The tiny teams that plough there, moving grave and slow. 
As the little horses go gravely up and down, 
Up and down and back again, all the long day through 
From the early morning until mid-afternoon, : 
Of aught beyond the furrow one would deem they nothing knew : 
But if across the vale there a team is led away 
And a plough left idle half an hour too soon, 
A cunning eye shall see it, and as who should say, 
“* See, one goes away there !” Comes a sudden neigh, 
Whinny comes a-asking, plain as words can do, 
‘* See, they are unloading ; should not we go too? 
Homeward to the stable, through these many gates, 
Homeward to the stable where the good food waits ? 
See, our neighbours over there, they have made their day, 
Should not we be drawing in, to our corn and hay ?” 
The fields are very spacious and the views are very wide, 
And steadily and deedily the little horses go : 
But everything that stirs or haps on all that valley side 
Who carts, who ploughs, and why and when, the little horses know. 
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Alter Ego 


) Y HO is he that I drag about ; 
This carping ever present thing, 
Who splits my purpose, breeding doubt ? 
Is he my subject or my king ? 
Body and soul we well may be, 


But which am “‘ I,” and which is “‘ he ”’ ? 


Some day they say I shall escape, 
And looking down from the high sky, 
Shall see below in finite shape 
Divorced by death, this other I : 
And know on that transcendent day 
That I was spirit, he was clay. 


Yet—what if mine the part to lie, 
Cast off, outworn, and viewed with loathing, 
To rot where he has flung me by, 
Glad to be rid of his smirched clothing ? 
If he were greater, not the less, 
And I below fis consciousness ? 


KENNETH H. ASHLEY 
The Faithless Shepherd 


ITH nice observance of the rules 
And precepts of the pastoral schools, 
A shepherdess, as fair as pure, 

Beneath a hedgerow sat demure. 

With conscious grace before her feet 

Her swain lay faithfully supine, 

Essaying neatly to combine 

Positions patently discreet 

With rustic notions of design. 


Hedge-high the wild small roses grew 
To kiss the breeze, and yet there blew 
In Pheebe’s cheek a wilder rose 

That Corin watered with his woes. 


Of sighs and chosen words he twined 
A cunning thread to trap and bind 
The bird that sang in Pheebe’s heart ; 


POETRY 


With careful hand he spread the lime, 
The tuneful tears, the weary rhyme, 
Of tattered, patched Italian art, 

And tirelessly reset the snare 

Of piping music’s gusty ware. 


Yet loving he observed the rules 
Laid down for use in pastoral schools, 
And all advantages eschewed 

Of Pheebe’s solitude. 


And still in spite of poetry 

And this too subtle courtesy, 

She tarried coldly continent ; 

No signal of surrender flamed, 

Though orthodoxy clearly claimed 
A maidenly consent. 


There stood in shade of friendly grass 
A jug with sweet cool wine a-brim, 
And, weary of his Lover’s Mass, 
Tall Corin took the sacrament 
A readier chalice offered him. 
The honest wine first cooled his head, 
And led back laughter, that had fled 
The solemn ritual of love. 
And in a little while 
The countryside, that once had been 
A placidly enamelled screen, 
He saw as mile on waving mile 
Of grass that grew more richly green, 
Of flowers, and jolly rotund hills, 
Of deeply chuckling meadow-rills, 
And marching roads ; while far above 
The portly clouds that statelily 
Had stalked across the level sky, 
Were tripped and tumbled by the wind 
In coltish merriment. 


Till, peering through the wine, half-blind 
And swimming up in slow ascent, 

The bottom of the honest jug 

Appears like Truth, all soft and snug 
And pinkly naked in her well. 
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Then Corin laughs. His glances dwell 
Once more on Pheebe, and he sees 
The wild-rose flaming in her cheek. 
And now no more on pilgrim knees 
He pleads a docile love and meek, 
But boldly clips her in his arms 

And quiets her modest faint alarms 
With kiss on eager kiss that sips 

The rose-red nectar of her lips. 

And now his love grows kind to feel 
The soft white arms that slowly steal 
About his neck. Now Pheebe’s kisses, 
Each one Love’s virgin young Ulysses, 
In turn seek rest on Corin’s lips. . . . 


A vagrant cloud for mockery 

Slid solemnly athwart the sun, 

And in the leaves, half-breathlessly, 

A tiny breeze hid shivering. 

Hedge-high the wild small roses flare, 
Whose petals, gravely curtseying, 

Blow softly down on Pheebe’s hair... . 


And still the bottom of the jug, 
With innocent, unwinking eye, 
Stared nakedly into the sky. 
E. R. R. LINKLATER 


Autumn 


LL day the Planes have shaken from shadow to sun 
Their long depending boughs, and one by one 
From early-falling Limes the yellow leaves 
Have eddied to earth ; but still warm noon deceives 
Our fears of change. But when with the twilight came 
From the dim garden an air like sharp, cold flame 
And bitter with burnt leaves, I knew once more 
That the walls were down between love and the silent, frore 
Wastes of eternity. O lean above me, 
Screening my eyes with your hair like a dark willow 
From the cold glare of death. O, you that love me, 
Lean with your body’s weight, that the cold billow 
Not yet may lift me away ; though love and light, 
Roses and fruit and leaves prepare to-night 
With unreturning wings 
To launch upon the eternal flux of things. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


POETRY 


The Cave 


NCE, in that cave, I heard my breath : 
I heard my breath, as cowards do, 
And guilty men ; or misers, when 
They sort their old coins from the new. 
Tread softly there : in there a sigh 
Has left a heavy groan behind ; 
Each whisper turns to thunder, and 
A whistle to a gale of wind ; 
Hold tight your breath, nor cry for help 
Where, though you perish, none may come : 
And softly creep, before you’re crazed, 
Back to the open light and home. 


W. H. DAVIES 


Imitation of Calderon 


The Lament of Sigismundo in La Vida es Suefio 


HEAVEN, if I suffer this, 
Suffer me to probe the cause. 
Could my birth defy thy laws ? 
Yet if I was born, I wis 
How my grievous guilt began : 
There was reason in thy scorn, 
There was justice in thy ban, 
For the greatest sin of man 
Is that ever he was born. 
Still one answer ever fleeing 
Mocks the vigils of my doubt 
(From the reckoning leaving out, 
Ye just gods, the crime of being ) : 
Came not all souls else to be, 
In my guilt of birth agreeing ? 
What grace, then, their spirits freeing, 
Never was vouchsafed to me ? 
The swift bird, whose natal hour 
Paints the iris on her plumes— 
Now a winged spray of blooms, 
Now a feather-petalled flower— 
Born with beauty for her dower, 
Through the ethereal domes to fare 
And to cleave the realms of light 
Leaves her fledglings in their plight, 
Of her treason not aware ; 
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And I, winged for holier flight, 
Have not freedom of the air. 
Dappled beasts may come to birth 
(Whom the eye of science sees 
In night’s starry heraldries) 

And at hazard range the earth, 
By their cruel need beguiled 

To grow cruel, blood-defiled 
Monsters of the forest maze ; 
And I, bred to nobler ways, 
Have not freedom of the wild. 
Silly fish, born not to breathe, 
Spawn of the prolific tide, 
Through the crystal waves may glide 
Or the frigid depths beneath, 
Or like scaly galleys sweep, 
Foaming through the level flood ; 
And my warm, discerning blood 
Has not freedom of the deep. 
From the womb of earth the rill 
May in gentle dalliance flow 
And unwind his coils at will 
Where the cress and daisy grow, 
Lazy silvery meadow-snake, 
Flowing, flowing till he slake 
The young thirst of every flower 
At whose roots the ripples make 
Music for her beauty’s sake, 
Though ’tis beauty but an hour, 
Whence the broadening valley yields 
Majesty to his career ; 

And this living torrent here 

Has not freedom of the fields. 
In such throes of passion riven 
Might the ribs of Aetna start 
And his mad lips hurl to heaven 
Pieces of his fiery heart. 

By what reason, right, or law 
Was to man alone denied 

That sweet privilege and wide 
Needful to the breath we draw, 
Boon unhappy me might share 
Had I sprung to life a fountain, 
Or a nursling of the mountain, 
Of the ocean or the air. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


POETRY 


The Apostate 


SWORE that I should sing no more ; 
In scorn and rage and grief and pain, 
Let beauty do her worst, I swore, 
But I should make no songs again. 


But vows to thrive from such a birth 
Nor gods nor elements allow, 

And night and day both Heaven and Earth 
Made instant war against my vow. 


The sun shone on the trees and grass 
By day, and when the sun was gone, 

‘The moon on the same path did pass, 
And on the trees and grass it shone. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 


The Old Irish Yard Man 


HE number of his years no creature knows : 
They must have had the fortune to begin 
Before the doctrine of original sin, 
For even when he takes a stick and throws 
To stop a noisy conference of crows, 
The eyes of him, deep-set in wrinkled skin, 
Are lighted from such innocence within, 
That all the pureness of his nature shows. 


And when, at feeding time, the yard fowls chase 
Each other in a wild and reckless race 
To where he stands and calls, and ducks and ‘geese 
And hens and cockerels are told to cease 
Their greedy clatter, in his Gaelic words 
I hear St. Francis preaching to the birds. 


CHARLES DALMON 
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ON NOVELISTS AND THEIR READERS 
by Will Dyson 


I. “You are sure there is no Sex in it?” 
““O, none, madam—merely a love story.” 


I. “ And now please give me a novel or two—The Heart of a 
Babe—or Pansy’s Bedouin Lover—something fit for a father.” 
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If. Incorruptibl 
less fortunate brother whose new book has run into its three thousands 


y unpopular novelists exhibiting a proper austerity towards a 


+2 


< ang lee 


IV. “In our day, what were women doing, Sir? Thinking unutterable thoughts about us ! 
Nowadays what are they doing? Thinking unprintable ones—and damme, they print ’em !” 
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MR. FRANKLYN’S ADVENTURE 


By JAMES MURRAY ALLISON 


z PERSONALLY have been through an experience so odd, so 
unusual, and so extraordinary that I find it difficult to make my 
friends believe it.” 

Half a dozen men were smoking and talking late at night in the 
cardroom of a great liner. There was a retired Admiral who told wonderful 
tales of the sea, a poet known to two continents, a Cambridge Don, a 
‘ Black and Tan ” on leave from Ireland, myself and Mr. Franklyn. Mr. 
Franklyn had been a listener during the evening, and his contribution 
came about midnight. He was a little man, with a shiny bald head. He 
spoke very slowly and very deliberately, and emphasised his points by 


wagging his forefinger. He told me afterwards that he was second account- 


ant to a firm of grain merchants in Cardiff. 

He started his tale with the sentence I have quoted above, and went on : 
“It happened in 1916—during the war, you know. It was either late in June 
or early in July—I’ve forgotten the actual day. It may have been in June, 
or, as I say, in July : I am not sure. It doesn’t matter very much really, 
but I fix the time there or thereabouts because I had occasion to come 
to London on business, very delicate and intricate business, the details 
of which I will not trouble you with to-night. 

“‘T was staying at the Strand Palace Hotel, where, believe me, gentle- 
men, they do you very handsomely. You get a bedroom, quite nicely 
furnished. ‘There was a picture, I remember, of Marcus Stone’s on the 
wall of the bedroom. I’ve forgotten the title of the picture, but I can even 
now see the composition. There was a rustic seat on the left, and on the 
seat there was a young lady—dquite young, about twenty or nineteen, or 
perhaps twenty-one. She was sitting on the seat—the rustic seat—dressed 
in some light material—muslin, or something that looked like muslin— 
reading a letter, obviously a love letter, because on the right of the picture, 
peeping round a big tree—an elm, I think, or an oak, I’ve forgotten which 
—there was a youngish man. He had top boots on—Wellingtons, you 
know—and he was looking in her direction, probably at her. Anyway, 
it was plain that the letter that she was reading was from him. Well, you 
get a bedroom and breakfast—an egg, or a bit of fish, or a rasher of bacon, 
a cup of tea, or coffee—though I may say that I do not believe in drinking 
coffee for breakfast. I mean I wouldn’t have it stopped—coffee drinking, 
I mean—but I do hold that coffee is a drink that should come after lunch, 
or after dinner, but never, never at breakfast. However, that is my own 
private view about it. I would not force it upon other people. 

“ They bring the breakfast up on a tray—not a wooden tray. It is of 
metal of some description, probably iron, though I’m inclined to think 


it was tin. They have painted flowers on them, not at all badly painted 
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flowers ; as a matter of fact, quite nicely painted. I should say they were 
daisies or pansies or even roses, sometimes a combination of all three, 
though I have seen—— 

~ Anyway, you get the room—the bedroom with the picture—and the 
breakfast and a bathroom in the same corridor as the bedroom for six 
shillings. You did then ; it may be a little higher now, but in those days 
it was six shillings. I can vouch for that, because I stayed there for three 
ays, and my bill was eighteen shillings exactly. You may quote me as 
to that.” 

At this point the retired Admiral, who had been glaring at Franklyn, 
said, “‘ And then, sir—”’ 

“ Now,” said Franklyn, “I’m coming to the real story. A friend of 
mine from Leeds, who, I don’t mind telling you, is the chief letter sorter 
at one of the Leeds post-offices, asked me to lunch at the Victoria Hotel 
in Northumberland Avenue. It was either the Victoria or the Metropole 
or the Grand. It was one of the three, I’m not quite sure which, because 
the experience of the day was so strange that I cannot now recollect what 
hotel it was that we actually did have luncheon at on that day. But this 
I do know, for reasons which I shall presently state, it was in Northumber- 
land Avenue. Call it the Victoria, or if you like the Grand, or even the 
Metropole, though on the whole I rather think we had better call it the 
Victoria—but really it doesn’t matter very much so far as this story is 
concerned. 

“Well, I got the letter—the letter from my Leeds friend—inviting me 
to lunch. There was nothing very remarkable about the letter. It ran 
something like this :— 

“© My dear Franklyn, 

«J shall be in London on Tuesday next, and as I hear that you will be in 

Town on that day, I should like you to have lunch with me at the blank hotel 

0k Fe es 


‘“‘T was delighted to accept my friend’s invitation, and I wrote him to 
that effect—a postcard I think it was, but no matter. I will not weary you 
with the details of how I spent the morning ; that has nothing to do with 
this story, but at 12.45 I came into the Strand Palace Hotel for a wash 
and a brush up. I remember going up to my bedroom and ringing for a 
maid, who very kindly brought me a jug of hot water, and I remember 
looking round the room—a sort of final look round, you know—and just 
as I was leaving, I noticed on the mantelpiece a red pencil. It was either 
a two-H or a three-H, I am not now certain. But of this I am certain ; it 
was an H—not a B. And I’ll tell you why I’m certain. The B pencils are 
much blacker and very much softer than the H’s. The H is a hard pencil— 
you know, metallic. Accountants use H’s ; artists use B’s. A cousin of 
mine is an artist, and he uses B’s, always. But I use H’s—not one-H’s, 
but two or even three-H’s. The more H’s the harder. And another thing, 
the H’s don’t smudge like B’s do. You can’t have ledgers all smudged up, 
you know. So that’s why accountants use H’s. 
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“ Did I tell you that the pencil was red ? That is important. It was red. 
A kind of scarlet-—very red. You must get that firmly fixed in your mind ; 
otherwise you will miss the whole point of the story. The pencil was red. 
By the way, the pencil wasn’t round. It had sides to it—six or eight. I’ve _ 
forgotten the number, but probably six. Incidentally, I can’t understand — 
people who go about using round pencils, especially accountants. I like 
em with sides on ’em, and this pencil had sides. I don’t think it was a 
Koh-i-noor, nor a Venus ; it might have been a Hardtmuth, I cannot now 
recall. It had ‘ Graphite’ on it in gold letters—capital letters. I’m sure 
of that, because I remember saying to myself, ‘ Graphite —it sounded 
to me like ‘ Dynamite ’—you know, the stuff that explodes — dynamite. 

** Anyway, the pencil was on the mantelpiece, and | put it into my top 
waistcoat pocket, and for this reason. I always make notes, always. You 
never know, you know ; so I personally always make notes. I make notes 
in notebooks or on old envelopes. I often cut the sides of envelopes and 
spread them out to make notes on, though I will say this, it is very awk- 
ward to make long notes on the insides of envelopes, because of the 
gummed parts. The pencil always slips up along the edge, and sometimes 
the notes are difficult to read. On this occasion, however, it didn’t matter ; _ 
I didn’t make any notes at all ; and for this reason—lI lost the pencil ! 

“That is exactly what happened. I lost the pencil. I remember dis- 
tinctly putting the pencil into my top right-hand waistcoat pocket ; I 
remember it distinctly—there is no question or doubt about that. When 
I left the Strand Palace Hotel the red pencil, two or three H’s, not round, 
but with sides to it, with ‘ Graphite ’ in gold letters, capital letters, stamped 
upon its end, was in my top right-hand waistcoat pocket. There is, 1 
think, no necessity for me to stress this point, because you will shortly 
discover from what followed that it must have been there, unless we live 
in an age of miracles. The theory has been advanced, by the way, that 
what happened on that day was actually a miracle. My friend from Leeds 
—the letter sorter—is convinced that it was a miracle, but the evidence 
is such that barring my forgetfulness in the matter of the actual name 
of the pencil and the number of H’s, there can be nothing miraculous 
about what followed. I should not describe the thing as a coincidence— 
that would scarcely do. I simply call it odd, unusual, out of the way, if 
you like, but not miraculous. 

“ The facts are plain. I put the pencil into my top right-hand waistcoat 
pocket before leaving the Strand Palace Hotel to go to lunch with a friend 
—the letter sorter from Leeds—at the Victoria—call it the Victoria ; it 
is nO use going into all that again—Hotel in Northumberland Avenue. 
It was just about one. The clock at the Law Courts, near the church that 
Claude Duval hid at after his affair with Nell Gwynne at Simpson’s, was 
under repair, so I can’t guarantee the exact time ; but it was one, or about 
one—not very much later, because I turned up at the hotel at about five 
past one, and waited for my friend in the vestibule. I didn’t know then 
that I’d lost the pencil—I found out later.” | 
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Franklyn was now very solemnly wagging a forefinger and tapping 
the edge of the table to emphasise his points. 

“ Presently, at a quarter past one, in came my friend from Leeds. We 
went into the dining room, and sat down at a small table. Now I don’t 
ae saying that I’m very fond of radishes, and I may say that I made 
a fairly handsome onslaught on a selection of that dish that the waiter— 
a dark looking fellow, probably an Italian, although you never know, he 
might have been French, or Spanish—placed before us. I always eat 
them with mustard: I am aware that many people prefer pepper and 
salt, but I like mustard—with radishes I mean. And I’ll tell you another 
thing that I like with mustard—mutton. 

“ Well, my friend, who, by the way, is a very witty man, didn’t take 
any of the sardines, shredded tomatoes, potato salad, pickled cabbage, or 
indeed any of the hors d’ceuvres. He had ordered fish, I think turbot, 
but I am not sure ; it might have been salmon, but I don’t think it was. 
But whatever it was, it became evident from his manner that he was 
becoming a little impatient. 

“He leant across the table and said to me, ‘ Fairbairn ’—that’s my 
Christian name—‘ Fairbairn,’ he said—he was obviously hungry— 
‘Fairbairn,’ he said, ‘ When they say “ treacle” I shall say ‘‘‘ lick.”’’ 

“I burst out laughing, burst out laughing—I remember the tears 
rolling down my cheeks. Then I said, ‘ That’s good, very good,’ and I> 
remember saying distinctly, ‘ I must make a note of that.’ That is what I» 
said. I said 1 would make a note of it. I felt for my pencil—the pencil 
that I’ve already described to you, the red pencil, the pencil that should 
have been in my top right-hand waistcoat pocket. It was gone! Believe 
me, or believe me not, gentlemen, the pencil was not there. It had dis- 
appeared ! It was gone—lost ! I’d lost the pencil ! There can be no doubt 
about the pencil being in my pocket when I left the Strand Palace Hotel. 
That I shall shortly prove. There is no question about that. The pencil 
was in my pocket at one o’clock or thereabouts, but at one-twenty the 
pencil was not in my pocket. There is no room for discussion on that. 
The pencil was, shall I say ?>—‘ non est.’ 

“« Now here comes the strange part of my story. We chatted over lunch. 
I’ve forgotten what we talked about. In the circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at. I must confess that the loss of the pencil had upset me, 
though I hope that my friend didn’t notice it. But it had. I admit it was 
a trifling matter, but it was odd. I repeat again that there is no confusion 
about the pencil being in my pocket—none whatever—it certainly was 
odd. The whole thing is clear mow, as you will admit that presently, but 
then it was not so; quite the contrary. Then it was difficult, impossible, 
to explain. However, we got through lunch somehow, and I hope that 
there was not in my manner any hint of the loss I had sustained. I think 
[ may say that I kept my end up. It was not till afterwards that I told my 
friend from Leeds about the loss of the pencil. I wrote to him the next 
day. I shall never forget his answer. It was a long letter. My friend is a 
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fancier of Pouter Pigeons. As a matter of fact, his Blue Metal Rocky 
‘ Gertrude’ took the first prize three years running at the Leeds Poultry — 
Show, though why people show pigeons among fowls . Well, he wrote 
me at some length about Pouters, and referred to my letter to him—the 
one I sent him about the loss and recovery of the pencil—and I shall never 
forget what he said about it. He said, ‘ My dear Fairbairn, the recovery 
of the pencil is little short of a miracle.’ That is what he said. I’ve got 
the letter at home in Cardiff, and any time you like, you can come and see 
it. Read it—read it for yourselves. I live about a mile and a half from the 
Cardiff Town Hall, one of the handsomest buildings in the West of Eng- 
land. You get the tram at the corner of High Street, where the tobacconist’s 
shop is. You get the tram—you can’t make a mistake ; there’s a wooden 
Indian outside the shop—you get the tram there, and in about twenty 
minutes you are at ‘ The Eagle’s Nest.’ ‘That’s the name of my house, 
‘ The Eagle’s Nest.’ I’ve got the letter in a filing cabinet just outside the 
living-room in the hall. It is stained oak—the cabinet, I mean. And that 
is what he says in the letter. ‘My dear Fairbairn ’—my Christian name— 
he says, ‘ The recovery of the pencil is little short of a miracle.’ That is 
what he said.” 

By this time the audience had been reduced to pulp. It was the poet 
who helped us out. He said politely, ‘“ How did you eventually discover 
the missing pencil ? ”’ | 

“That,” said Mr. Franklyn, “is the whole point of my story. I left 
my friend from Leeds, whose letter in response to mine I still possess, 
as I’ve told you, and any time you may—but I’ll not go over that again— 
I left him at the end of Northumberland Avenue ; not the end near the 
National Liberal Club ; the other end, where that fellow is—now what 
is his name ? Everybody knows it. God bless my soul, I'll forget my own | 
name one of these days ! What zs that fellow’s name ? ” 

‘““Do you mean Phillips, the nautical instrument maker?” said the 
Admiral. ; 

“No, no,” said Franklyn. “‘ He’s much more important. It’s—it’s— 

“ T know,” said the poet, “ It’s Jameson’s, the book shop.” 

“Don’t be a damn’ fool,” said Franklyn. “The man I mean is in 
Trafalgar Square—actually in the Square. Everybody knows him.” 

_ “JT know,” said I. “ Hepple, the chemist.” 

Franklyn got quite angry. ‘‘ No, not Hepple. He doesn’t keep a shop, 
the man I mean. He’s up on a pedestal, a column. Now what 7s his name ?” 

Said the Admiral, faintly, ““ You don’t refer to Nelson ? ” 

“Yes,” said Franklyn. “‘ That’s the chap ! That’s the end of Northumber- 
land Avenue, where he is, that I parted from my friend from Leeds. 
The nature of our parting is not important. I left him on the corner and 
walked back to the Strand Palace Hotel. I walked upon the left hand side 
of the Strand, past the Post Office, past Horne Brothers’ shop, past the 
A.B.C., past Lyons’s, past Dunn, the hatter, where the medical statues 
are, though I cannot see why The Daily Express made such a fuss about 
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them, and past the Adelphi Theatre. There was a play on. I cannot 
remember now what it was, but it is of no importance. Now, here’s the 
point. 

“When I got to Romano’s—a restaurant facing the Cecil Hotel—I 
happened to glance quite casually into the gutter, and I noticed a gleam 
of red—in the gutter. I paused. I, as a matter of fact, stopped. I looked ; 
I stooped down, and what do you think, gentlemen, I discovered lying 
in the gutter outside Romano’s Restaurant ? My pencil ! My red pencil— 
the very pencil that I have been telling you about ! There it was ; lying 
in the gutter outside Romano’s Restaurant—in the gutter. My pencil ; 
there it was. It must have slipped from my pocket when passing an hour 
or two previously. As I say, it must have slipped from my pocket. 

“T have often thought about it, about the whole thing. I can find no 
other explanation. The pencil, my red pencil, that I took from the mantel- 
piece in my bedroom at the Strand Palace Hotel just before I left to take 
lunch with my friend from Leeds, and with which, you will remember, 
I meant to take notes ; the H pencil (two or three H’s), with six or eight 
‘sides to it, and stamped with the word ‘ Graphite’ in gold letters. (You 
will remember that it reminded me of the word ‘ dynamite ’"—an ex- 
plosive). ‘The pencil had obviously fallen from my pocket and rolled out 
into the gutter—rolled into the gutter, from my pocket, when I was 
walking from the Strand Palace Hotel to take lunch with my friend. I 
shall never forget it. 

“There is only one explanation : the pencil must have fallen from my 
pocket. Just that. I must have dropped it. There cannot be any other 
explanation.” LS 

There was a long silence. The Admiral was looking at Mr. Franklyn 
with a very peculiar expression upon his face. He was, I think, making up 
his mind to say something. What it was I do not know, because Franklyn 
said with an air of finality, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, that’s my story. I tell 
you the facts, I add nothing, I subtract nothing. I have elaborated no 
incident of that day’s adventure. I’ve told you the thing exactly as it 
happened to me. What do you think of it ?” 

Nobody told him. 
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IN PRAISE OF MR. JACOBS 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


F Mr. W. W. Jacobs’ stories had been concerned with absinthe and 

prostitution instead of beer and matrimony ; if they had first appeared 

in the Pale Review instead of the Strand Magazine, and had been 

afterwards brought out in small private editions instead of such-and- 
such a sevenpenny or shilling series ; if, in short, they had succeeded in 
depressing a handful instead of amusing a multitude of readers, then the 
very persons who never mention Mr. Jacobs would long ago have called — 
him a great artist. Delicate appreciations of his art would have made their — 
appearance in our English literary journals, and superior persons in ~ 
America, following their usual custom, would have produced thesis after 
thesis analysing his technique. Actually, Mr. Jacobs is not, of course, a — 
great artist, but nevertheless he is an artist, and now that he has enter- — 
tained us for so long, there is perhaps no danger in calling him one. No © 
doubt most capable readers have long since recognised this fact, but they — 
do not seem to have thought it a subject worth discussion, and in all 
probability simply because Mr. Jacobs happens to be very popular. 
Literary conditions are becoming so topsy-turvy that popularity is almost 
a short cut to critical oblivion : it is as if the critics and the railway-book- 
stall clerks had agreed to divide contemporary literature between them 
and not encroach upon each other’s territory. Of this popularity there can 
be no question ; it began with the publication of his first book, nearly 
thirty years ago, and it is not yet at an end. If, as Coleridge (who would 
modify his statement if he lived to-day) once remarked, an author can be 
said to have achieved fame when his books are to be found in obscure 
country inns, then Mr. Jacobs is indeed famous. We have found him in 
the remotest little inns and have blessed the kindly or forgetful traveller 
that left him there ; we have pounced upon him in the bookshelves of 
spare bedrooms here, there and everywhere ; the night-watches have often 
found us listening to the night-watchman ; Ginger Dick, Peter Russet 
and old Sam Small have gone with us and “ fleeted the time ” on the longest 
railway journeys ; and we have sneaked into the company of the old man 
at the ‘ Cauliflower,’ and Bob Pretty and the rest, many a time when 
our reputations, bank-balances and families demanded that we should be 
otherwise engaged. For my own part, I am ready to confess that I could 
not name more than one-third of our author’s volumes and could not say 
which story is in which volume, and yet I must have read most of his stories 
over and over again at odd times, and am quite ready to read them all over 
again. Mr. Jacobs has no message for the age ; he has not imagined any 
Utopias, nor even invented a new religion ; he has not helped to solve any 
of our more urgent problems, except that of obtaining liquid refreshment 
at a minimum of cost ; no transatlantic critic has yet written an essay on 
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the “ Something-ism of Jacobs,” comparing him with Strindberg and 
Wedekind ; and yet he need not despair. He has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has only to leave one of his volumes in the same room with any 
normal English-speaking person, and that person, opening the book and 
coming across some such beginning as this : 
“Strength and good-nature ”—said the night-watchman, musingly, as he felt 
his biceps—‘ strength and good-nature always go together. Sometimes you find 


a strong man who is not good-natured ; but then, as everybody he comes in contack 
with is, it comes to the same thing. 


The strongest and kindest-’earted man I ever come across was a man 0’ the 
name of Bill Burton, a shipmate of Ginger Dick’s. For that matter ’e was a ship- 
mate o’ Peter Russet’s and old Sam Small’s too. . . .” 


will be compelled to settle himself (and perhaps herself) down, neglect 
his business, and read and enjoy to the end. And at the end, such a reader, 
hurrying to take up the threads of business again, will not find the world 
a worse place than it appeared to him when he began ; his wits will have 
been sharpened, and he will have been mellowed and heartened by 
laughter. Certainly, Mr. Jacobs, perched though he is on the dubious 
heights of popularity, need not despair. 

The few little notices of Mr. Jacobs one has seen here and there have 
always pointed out that his youth was spent in the neighbourhood of the 
London docks, and the writers would seem to imagine that by hanging 
about the waterside and keeping his ears open, a man can almost auto- 
matically become the author of Many Cargoes and Odd Craft. Clearly 
this will not do. Mr. Jacobs’ knowledge of sailors and the seafaring life 
in general has obviously played its part in his authorship, but it does 
not explain him. Mr. Conrad and Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, I take it, know 
a great deal about the sea and the docks, but they are no more capable of 
writing, say, The Skipper’s Wooing than Mr. Jacobs is of writing Nostromo 
or London River. One writer, talking about the way in which he used to 
meet our author occasionally at literary gatherings in the late nineties, 
remarks : ‘‘ Obviously the men and women that he met on these occasions 
were of little use to him in his stories. Not one of us understood the 
difference between a barque and a schooner ; we knew something about 
Guy de Maupassant and Flaubert, but nothing about marline-spikes or 
capstans. Where W. W. Jacobs got his intricate nautical knowledge from 
I know not. He never paraded it : he never said ‘ Avast there ’ or ‘ Shiver 
my timbers’ . . . But Mr. Jacobs is not a Clark Russell with a little 
comedy added, and it is quite possible that in order to appreciate him to 
the full it is more important to know something about Maupassant than 
it is to know something about a marline-spike. Actually, only about one- 
half of his stories deal with the adventures of sailormen, and even then, 
the adventures usually take place ashore ; while the rest have nothing 
whatever to do with the sea, though for the most part they find their 
characters in classes not far removed from that of the common sailor. 
Among this latter group}is that series, spreading from volume to volume, 
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which is supposed to be told to successive travellers by the old man (that 
adept at obtaining drink and tobacco at other people’s expense without 
any apparent loss of dignity) at the “ Cauliflower Inn” at Claybury, 
that series which might be called the epic of Bob Pretty, most ingenious 
of village rascals. I would not willingly alienate any fellow enthusiast’s 
sympathies at the outset by a too rash assertion of my own preferences ; 
but I am not sure that these Bob Pretty stories are not among the very 
best things that Mr. Jacobs has done. Who could forget, having once 
read, that episode of the Prize Hamper, when the great Bob not only 
succeeded in winning the hamper but also managed to obtain its value 
in money as well from the unsuccessful competitors ; or that of the poach- 
ing, when the keepers rescued nothing more than a sack of cabbages from 
the middle of a very cold and muddy pond ; or that encounter between 
Bob and the unfortunate conjuror who tried to do the famous watch 
trick ? 

These frequent references to the sea are important because they tend 
to show that Mr. Jacobs, when he has been approached at all by criticism, 
has been approached from the wrong direction. He has actually been 
mistaken for a realist. Such writers probably imagine that captains of 
small coasting vessels, when they come ashore, are immediately plunged 
into the most astonishing and farcical intrigues involving an imaginary 
rich uncle from New Zealand and what not ; that a pint or two of ale 
given to any lighterman or bargee will result in funny tales of plot and 
counterplot that only need a touch here and there to make them into the 
most delicious short stories. But not only is Mr. Jacobs not a reporter, 
but an artist ; he is also, in his own way, a most finished, conscientious 
and delicate artist. He is himself such a master of craft that if you take 
from him nearly everything that usually goes with his work, that is, his 
- humour, his dexterity in certain kinds of comic dialogue and: narrative, 
his knowledge of the habits and the point of view of certain classes, if 
you take away all this, he will yet produce an excellent short story of quite 
a different kind. He has not a sufficiently poetic mind, not enough acquaint- 
ance with those borderland states of the human spirit, to write a horror 
story of the highest class, but, nevertheless, in The Monkey’s Paw, and 
some other similar things, he has done very well. This incomplete but 
sufficiently astonishing success in work so far removed from that which 
we usually associate with his name must be largely set down to the credit 
of his technique ; it is one proof of his mastery of form. And it is this, 
along with his very fine sense of humour, that has made him the excellent 
short story writer he is, so that any reference to particularly favourable 
opportunities for observing and reporting will not explain him. It is worth 
recollecting that at the time Mr. Jacobs began writing definitely localised 
fiction was becoming the fashion ; every new novelist had to have his own 
particular district ; London was being cut and carved and slices of it 
were being served out to ambitious young writers. Mr. Zangwill was given 
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the Jewish quarters, Mr. Morrison took the East End, Mr. Pett Ridge - 
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claimed the suburbs, and so on ; thus it fell out that Mr. Jacobs, having 
written a few stories of seafaring men, was presented with Wapping, 
Rotherhithe and the docks. This part of the world, with the addition of a 
few sleepy little coast towns, his Sunwich Ports, and the village of Clay- 
bury, served its purpose as a kind of map reference to the setting of his 
stories ; but actually, like most original writers, he was soon busily engaged 
creating a world of his own. 

Comedy demands a world of its own. The merest hint of war, famine 
or pestilence would shatter, say, a story by Jane Austen, and so she took 
care to create a world in which the visit of somebody’s niece or the engage- 
ment of the neighbouring vicar is an event of the highest importance. 
Mr. Jacobs presents us with a world just as small, bright and artificial 
as that of Jane Austen. Knowing exactly what he wanted to do, the kind 
of effect he wanted to make, he took away and refashioned the slender 
stock of material necessary for his setting, and boldly left out all the rest, 
all the darker crimes, the devastating passions, the bleak tragedies that 
are found everywhere in this world and that would have shattered his tiny 
comedies into minute fragments. To leave out so much in this fashion 
may seem easy, but actually it is very difficult, demanding, as artificial 
comedy always does, a nice taste and great tact on the part of the artist. 
As an example of Mr. Jacobs’ delicate discrimination we need only take 
his treatment of that mainspring of action in life and literature, love. 
Love, which spins the plot here in many of these stories just as it does 
elsewhere, is not a passion at all with Mr. Jacobs but merely a desire for 
(or sense of) possession, leading to comic rivalries during courtship and 
comic jealousies after marriage; the merest glimmer of sentiment is 
sufficient ; and he usually contrives to end his little comedies of courtship 
in some such fashion as this : 

He turned after a short distance for a last look at the house, and, with a sudden 
sense of elation, saw that she was standing on the step. He hesitated, and then 
walked slowly back. 

“ Yes ?”’ said Prudence. 

“« T should like to tell your mother that I am sorry,” he said in a low voice. 

“It is getting late,” said the girl softly ; “ but, if you really wish to tell her, 
Mrs. Porter will not be here to-morrow night.” 


which tells us that all is well with the young couple. If we are sentimentally 
inclined, we may allow our imaginations to brood over them, but Mr. 
Jacobs has retired from the stage for the little comedy is ended. All this 
is as it should be ; a single sentence by Mr. D. H. Lawrence would be a 
monster in such surroundings and would ruin everything ; Mr. Jacobs 
contrives with exquisite skill. It is worth remarking, however, that his 
treatment of love, like his treatment of other important matters, though 
it is primarily dictated by his limited form of art, does follow in its details 
the kind of life that is supposed to be treated in these stories. In other 
words, the comic rivalries and jealousies we get here are the kind of comic 
rivalries and jealousies we should expect to discover among sailors and 
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their people about the docks. Realism does not break in, but it is allowed _ 
to enter, art having posted its guards and sentries all over the place. This — 
is true of the general setting, and it is true of the action and the dialogue — 
as well ; they all represent a useful working compromise between realism, 
the representation of things as they ordinarily appear, and a deliberate, — 
highly self-conscious art, anxious only to achieve certain effects that things 
as they are never seem to bring off neatly ; but it is a compromise like those 
that married couples are often said to arrive at, one in which the lady, — 
art, has most of her own way. 

This world of Mr. Jacobs, which is not unlike a tiny part of the Dickens 
world all cleaned up, painted and burnished, is a very pleasant one indeed, 
so pleasant as a background to our imagination that some of the pleasure 
we get from these stories is nothing more nor less than the poetical pleasure 
we always get from what is called ‘‘ atmosphere.”’ It is a little world from 
which all the darker shades have been banished, a world filled with sleepy 
little ports, tiny coasting vessels, trim cottages that usually have a rose- 
garden or “ a small, brick-paved yard, in which trim myrtles and flowering — 
plants stand about in freshly ochred pots” and perhaps “ neatly grained 
shutters and white steps and polished brass knockers,” happy little — 
taverns (“an old-world bar, with its loud-ticking clock, its Windsor 
chairs, and its cracked jug full of roses’’), pretty, saucy girls with a string 
of admirers, comic policemen, love-lorn intriguing third mates, hen- 
pecked sea-captains, and philosophical night-watchmen. Here, in this 
bright limited world, with all its properties ready to be set on the stage 
in a few seconds, at once false and true, and certainly very English, is a 
delightful setting for comedy. Into this setting Mr. Jacobs projects what 
we may call farces, for we must now pass from setting to plot, and Mr. 
Jacobs’ plots, the bare action of his little stories, for the most part belong 
to the realm of stage farce. There is an ingenious little plan to deceive 
someone or other, a great many lies are told, and then in the end, as a rule, 
the biter himself is bitten. Very often the plan involves an imaginary 
wealthy uncle or a mythical long-lost son, or, if not these, then either a 
legacy, a fortune-teller, a pretended deed of heroism, or a comic feud with | 
the police. And nearly always these little plots of his are fantastic, artificial, 
and deliberately, shall we say, standardised, so that once we are in the 
Jacobs world we know exactly what kind of queer action people will 
take. A summary of one or two of the stories will do more to show the 
character of the action than pages of explanation. Thus, an impudent 
second officer, walking ashore, spies a very pretty girl, and learns that she 
and her mother, a widow, live alone, and also that she had a brother who 
went to sea many years before and never returned. Having learned this 
and a few other particulars, the young man boldly marches up to the door 
and announces himself as the long-lost brother and son. His impudence 
carries him through at first, but he is asked to call again, and when he does 
so, a huge woman, the charwoman of the house, promptly rushes in and 
claims him as her long-lost husband. The women have won the day. 
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Again, two young men, one a dashing sergeant and the other a rather staid 
civilian, are rivals for the hand of a girl who has a taste for heroes. Her 
father, who wishes his daughter to marry the civilian, persuades the latter 
that his best plan is to save someone from drowning (the sergeant cannot 
swim), and, in order to make sure there is someone to save, to push his 
rival into the water when they are all strolling along the quay on the 
following Sunday afternoon. The plan is accepted, but actually it is the 
father himself who is pushed into the water and saved from drowning, 
and his subsequent conduct, in its seeming ingratitude, comes in for a 
good deal of comment. Again, there is the strong man whom the night- 
watchman was on the point of introducing to us above; he who was 
amazingly powerful but very sociable and good-humoured. Unfortunately, 
when he went out with Ginger Dick and the rest, he would never touch 
beer, which he said had a bad effect upon him, but only such slops as 
lemonade. Finally, however, his friends persuaded him to drink as they 
did, and the unhappy sequel was that he proved to be very nasty indeed in 
liquor, giving them all a good hiding and creating an uproar wherever he 
went. ‘The following day, Ginger Dick and the other, not relishing his 
companionship, tell him that a certain landlord he encountered the night 
before is dying from the effect of his boisterous social methods. This ruse, 
however, only makes a desperate man of him, and he proceeds to further 
his chances of escaping by tying up his friends one by one as they come 
into the room, and going off with their money. This is farce worked out 
like neat little problems in algebra. 

But the plot, that is, the main lines of the action, the central situation, 
is not the story. If it were, we should have grown tired of Mr. Jacobs years 
ago. His humour seems to demand plots of this kind, but they are only 
the beginning. Any second or third-rate humourist could invent such 
situations, which are the stock-in-trade of the confirmed writer of farces 
and the terror of the playgoer ; and if they are to be transformed into 
something rich, if not strange, a Jacobs is necessary. These things are 
artificial, as artificial as Restoration Comedy; but now there enters 
Mr. Jacobs, the comic realist, who pours into these common, though quaint 
little vessels, his own rich bubbling brew, an essence distilled from 
Wapping and Rotherhithe, though we may admit that it is a sublimated 
Wapping, a glorified Rotherhithe. The result is something that is 
not mere farce on the one hand, nor the mere realistic humorous 
sketch’ on the other, but an art that makes use of both and transcends 
them, a kind of midsummer night-watchman’s dream. The atmosphere 
is that of Wapping, and the talk seems as natural to the speakers as grass 
in the field : 

Sailormen don’t bother much about their relations as a rule, said the night- 
watchman ; sometimes because a railway-ticket costs as much as a barrel 0’ beer, 
and they ain’t got the money for both, and sometimes because most relations run 

away with the idea that a sailorman has been knocking about ’arf over the world 
just to bring them ’ome presents. 
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Then, agin, some relations are partikler about appearances, and they don’t like 
it if a chap don’t wear a collar and tidy ’imself up. Dress is everything nowadays ; 
put me in a top-’at and tail-coat, with a twopenny smoke stuck in my mouth, and 
who would know the difference between me and a lord ? Put a bishop in my clothes, — 
and you’d ask ’im to ’ave a ’arf-pint as soon as you would me—sooner, p’r’aps. 


Yet the way in which every situation is fully exploited and the point 
and finish of the dialogue are in the very best traditions of comedy, the 
comedy that sees itself on a stage even though it may be written in a book. | 
A random dip into these volumes takes us into the company of Mr. Gunnill, 
who is talking with his daughter : 


** Bailed out,” said Miss Gunnill, in a deep and thrilling voice ; “ bailed out 
at one o’clock in the morning, brought home singing loud enough for half-a-dozen, — 
and then talking about flowers ! ” 

Mr. Gunnill coughed again. 

““T was dreaming,” pursued Miss Gunnill, plaintively, “‘ sleeping peacefully, — 
when I was awoke by a horrible noise.”’ 

“‘ That couldn’t ha’ been me,” protested her father. “‘ I was only a bit cheerful. — 
It was Benjamin Ely’s birthday yesterday, and after we left the Lion they started — 
singing, and I just hummed to keep ’em company. It wasn’t singing, mind you, 
only humming—when up comes that interfering Cooper and takes me off.” 

Miss Gunnill shivered, and with her pretty cheek in her hand, sat by 
the window the very picture of despondency. “‘ Why didn’t he take the others ? ” 
she inquired. . 

“Ah!” said Mr. Gunnill, with great emphasis, ‘“‘ that’s what a lot more of us © 
would like to know. P’r’aps if you’d been more polite to Mrs. Cooper, instead — 
o’ putting it about that she looked young enough to be his mother, it wouldn’t — 
have happened.” | 

His daughter shook her head impatiently and, on Mr. Gunnill making an © 
allusion to breakfast, expressed surprise that he had got the heart to eat anything. © 
Mr. Gunnill pressing the point, however, she arose and began to set the table, 
the undue care with which she smoothed out the creases of the tablecloth, and the 
mathematical exactness with which she placed the various articles, all being so 
many extra smarts in his wound. When she finally placed enough food for a dozen — 
people he began to show signs of a little spirit. | 

“ Ain’t you going to have any ?”’ he demanded, as Miss Gunnill resumed her 
seat by the window. 

“ Me?” said the girl, with a shudder. ‘‘ Breakfast ? The disgrace is breakfast 
enough for me. I couldn’t eat a morsel ; it would choke me.”’ 

Mr. Gunnill eyed her over the rim of his teacup. ‘‘ I come down an hour ago,” 
he said casually, as he helped himself to some bacon. 

Miss Gunnill started despite herself. ‘‘ Oh!” she said, listlessly. 

“And I see you making a very good breakfast all by yourself in the kitchen,” 
continued her father, in a voice not free from the taint of triumph. 

The discomfited Selina rose and stood regarding him ; Mr. Gunnill, after a vain 
attempt to meet her gaze, busied himself with his meal. 

“The idea of watching every mouthful I eat !”’ said Miss Gunnill tragically ; 
““ the idea of complaining because I have some breakfast ! I’d never have believed 
it of nee never ! It’s shameful ! Fancy grudging your own daughter the food she 
eats |” 
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Eventually, Mr. Gunnill is fined ten shillings and lectured by the magis- 
trate, much to his annoyance : 


His feelings against Police Constable Cooper increased with the passing of the 
days. The constable watched him with the air of a proprietor, and Mrs. Cooper’s 
remark that “‘ her husband had had his eye upon him for a long time, and that he 
had better be careful for the future,” was faithfully retailed to him within half an 
hour of its utterance. Convivial friends counted his cups for him ; teetotal friends 
more than hinted that Cooper was in the employ of his good angel. 

Miss Gunnill’s two principal admirers had an arduous task to perform. They had 
to attribute Mr. Gunnill’s disaster to the vindictiveness of Cooper, and at the same 
time to agree with his daughter that it served him right. Between father and 
daughter they had a difficult time, Mr. Gunnill’s sensitiveness having been much 
heightened by his troubles. 

“ Cooper ought not to have taken you,”’ said Herbert Sims, for the fiftieth time. 

““ He must ha’ seen you like it dozens o’ times before,” said Ted Drill, who, in 
his determination not to be outdone by Mr. Sims, was not displaying his usual 
judgment. ‘‘ Why didn’t he take you then ? That’s what you ought to have asked 
the magistrate.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Mr. Gunnill, with an air of cold dignity. 

” Why,” said Mr. Drill, ‘‘ what I mean is—look at that night for instance, 
when. - 

He broke off suddenly, even his enthusiasm not being proof against the extra- 
ordinary contortions of visage in which Mr. Gunnill was indulging. 

“When ?”’ prompted Selina and Mr. Sims together. Mr. Gunnill, after first 
daring him with his eye, followed suit. 

_ “ That night at the Crown,” said Mr. Drill, awkwardly. ‘‘ You know ; when you 
thought that Joe Gaggs was the landlord. You tell ’em ; you tell it best. I’ve roared 
over it.” 

** I don’t know what you’re driving at,”’ said the harassed Mr. Gunnill bitterly. 

“Hm!” said Mr. Drill, with a weak laugh. “‘ I’ve been mixing you up with 
somebody else.” 

Mr. Gunnill, obviously relieved, said that he ought to be more careful, and 
pointed out, with some feeling, that a lot of mischief was caused that way. 


These two quotations are interesting because they show that Mr. Jacobs’ 
humour is by no means dependent upon a farcical situation ; in this 
particular story there is a very funny situation indeed, involving two 
helmets and two truncheons and an irate policeman ; but it has not yet 
come in sight, and yet there is so much humour by the way, in what 
would be for most short-story writers the mere expository part of the tale. 

Even when we have read one of these stories several times and could 
relate offhand the whole train of events described in it, we can still read 
it again with pleasure simply because of the humour in the dialogue and 
the suggestive little flashes of description. I have seen it stated somewhere 
that Mr. Jacobs derives his humour from that of Smollett and Dickens ; 
but this is a superficial criticism, and, like most superficial criticisms, it 1s 
unjust to everybody concerned in it. Smollett deals in externals ; his 
humour is compact of horseplay and odd appearances ; Dickens, carrying 


on from Smollett, began by describing horseplay and odd figures, but 
F 
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very quickly raised English humour to a height it had not reached since : 


Shakespeare by the creation of richly comic characters who are themselves 
almost inexhaustible storehouses of absurdity. The humour of Mr. Jacobs, 
however, has neither the rude vigour of the first nor the imaginative 
richness of the second ; it is limited, neat, finished ; and, actually, it is a 
different kind of humour altogether, the humour of a witty dramatist, 
out to exploit a situation rather than a character, and achieving its end by 


verbal dexterity rather than by the absurdities of a poetic, extravagant, — 


comic imagination. Sam Weller, who is not a typical Dickens comic 
character, being a conscious wit and not an unconscious absurdity, like, 
say, Micawber, is probably the only Dickens figure of any importance 
that might easily remind us of the Jacobs people. When Dickens created 
Weller he probably did what Mr. Jacobs seems to have done all along, 
that is, he took the average cockney humourist of the street and carefully 
heightened the wit and point of his talk. Much of the humour in these 
stories is discovered in little gems of talk that we feel we might have 
picked up from any taproom had we haunted the place long enough. But 
we should have to haunt it a long, long time before we overheard things 
as good as these : 


The tap-room was crowded that night, but we all ’ad to pay threepence each— 
coining money, I call it. Some o’ the things wot ’e done was very clever ; but a’most 
from the start-off there was unpleasantness. When ’e asked somebody to lend ’im 
a pocket-’ankercher to turn into a white rabbit, Henery Walker rushed up and lent 
im ’is, but instead of a white rabbit it turned into a black one with two white spots 
on it, and arter Henery Walker ’ad sat for some time puzzling over it ’e got up and 
went off ’ome without saying good-night to a soul. 


Or a typical remark by the night-watchman, that master of the art of 
innuendo : 


I got to know about it through knowing the servant that lived there. A nice, 
quiet gal she was, and there wasn’t much went on that she didn’t hear. I’ve known 
’er to cry for hours with the ear-ache, pore gal. . . . 


a remark that occurs at the beginning of a tale called Dixon’s Return, 
which is not strictly a comic story, and yet is one of the best stories that 
Mr. Jacobs has ever written, being one of those supremely satisfying 
tales of a worm that turned. Dixon was the owner of a pub, who was 
dreadfully bullied by his wife and her relatives and finally ran away to 
sea, not being heard of for years. When he returned, he pretended to be 
as meek and mild as ever ; but finding that they were all just as ready 
to bully him as they were before, he asserted himself manfully, kicked 
his blustering cousins out of the place and had a few words with his lady, 
who was never the same again : 


Of all the nice-mannered, soft-spoken landladies I’ve ever seen, she was the 
best, and on’y to ’ear the way she answered her ’usband when he spoke to ’er was a 
pleasure to every married man in the bar. 
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Here is a characteristic touch that we find everywhere in these stories : 

“I married agin,” ses Peter’s uncle, in a whisper, ’cos people was telling ’im 
to keep quiet, “a tartar—a perfect tartar. She’s in a ’orsepittle at present, else I 
shouldn’t ha’ been able to come if I ’adn’t found five pounds wot she’s hid in a 
matchbox up the chimbley.”’ 

‘“ But wot’ll you do when she finds it out ? ” ses Sam, opening ’is eyes. 

“I’m going to ’ave the house cleaned and the chimbleys swept to welcome ’er 
ome,” ses Mr. Goodman, taking a sip o’ whisky. “ It’ll be a little surprise for her.” 


And here is another, one of those effective pieces of stage dialogue we 
often find in Mr. Jacobs’ work : 

The solicitor sniffed. “‘ I could write tract after tract on temperance,” he said 
bitterly. “ I wonder what our poor wives are thinking ? I expect they have put us 
down as dead.” 

“Crying their eyes out,”’ said the doctor wistfully ; ‘‘ but they’ll dry them 
precious quick when we get back, and ask all sorts of questions. What are you going 
to say, Harry ?” 

“The truth,” said the solicitor virtuously. 

“So am I,” said his friend ; “‘ but mind, we must both tell the same tale, what- 
Sve itis... 


Sometimes a mere phrase will heighten an absurd situation almost beyond 
belief. Thus, in that story in which a rather mean young man, one George 
Wright, persuades an old sailor, Mr. Kemp, to take the part of an imaginary 
rich uncle from New Zealand, in order to impress his girl and her mother— 
the whole fun is that, once embarked on the scheme, the stingy young man 
has to give his fellow-conspirator pounds and pounds to keep up the 
illusion of vast wealth ; and a single phrase crowns the situation delight- 
fully : 

Mie Kemp obeyed, and the following evening, after sitting a little while chatting 
in the shop, was invited into the parlour, where, mindful of Mr. Wright’s instruc- 
tions, he held his listeners enthralled by tales of past expenditure. A tip of fifty 
pounds to his bedroom steward coming over was characterised by Mrs. Bradshaw 


as extravagant. 

“ Seems to be going all right,”’ said Mr. Wright, as the old man made his report ; 
“‘ but be careful ; don’t go overdoing it.” 

Mr. Kemp nodded. “I can turn ’em round my little finger,” he said. ‘‘ You’ll 
have Bella all to yourself to-morrow evening.” 

Mr. Wright flushed. ‘‘ How did you manage that ? ” he inquired. “ It’s the first 
time she has ever been out with me alone.” 

‘« She ain’t coming out,” said Mr. Kemp. “ She’s going to stay at home and mind 
the shop ; it’s the mother what’s coming out. Going to spend the evening with me.” 

Mr. Wright frowned. “‘ What did you do that for ? ” he demanded hotly. 
“J didn’t do it,” said Mr. Kemp equably ; “‘ they done it. The old lady says 
that, just for once in her life, she wants to see how it feels to spend money like 


water.” : 
“ Money like water !’” repeated the horrified Mr. Wright. . . . 


And there we may leave them. But I cannot leave off quoting before 
I plunder something from what I have always regarded as Mr. Jacobs’ 
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best story, The Money Box, from an early volume entitled Odd Craft. | 


Ginger Dick and Peter Russet, having grown tired of spending their 
money quickly, arrange that their pay shall be given to a fellow seaman, 


old Isaac Lunn, a very steady old teetotaller, and that he shall live with — 


them ashore and give it to them bit by bit : 


Anybody but Ginger Dick and Peter Russet or a fool would ha’ known better 
than to do such a thing, but old Isaac ’ad got such a oily tongue and seemed so 
fair-minded about what ’e called moderate drinking that they never thought wot 
they was letting themselves in for, and when they took their pay—close on sixteen 
pounds each—they put the odd change in their pocket and handed over the rest 
to him. 

The first day they was as pleased as Punch. Old Isaac got a nice, respectable 
bedroom for them all, and arter they’d ’ad a few drinks they humoured ’im by 
’aving a nice ’ot cup o’ tea, and then goin’ off with ’im to see a magic-lantern 
performance. 

It was called “‘ The Drunkard’s Downfall,’ and it begun with a young man 


going into a nice-looking pub and being served by a nice-looking barmaid with a © 


glass of ale. Then it got on to ’arf-pints and pints in the next picture, and arter 


Ginger ’a seen the lost young man put away six pints in about ’arf a minute, ’e © 


got such a raging thirst on ’im that ’e couldn’t sit still, and ’e whispered to Peter 
Russet to go out with ’im. 

“You'll lose the best if you go now,” ses old Isaac, in a whisper ; “ in the next 
picture there’s little frogs and devils sitting on the edge of the pot as ’e goes to 
drink.” 

Ginger Dick got up and nodded to Peter. 
“ Arter that ’e kills ’is mother with a razor,” ses old Isaac, pleading with ’im 
and ’olding on to ’is coat. 


Ginger Dick sat down agin, and when the murder was over ’e said it made ’im _ 


feel faint, and ’im and Peter Russet went out for a breath of fresh air. They ’ad 
three at the first place, and then they moved on to another and forgot all about 
Isaac and the dissolving views until ten o’clock, when Ginger, who ’ad been very 
liberal to some friends ’e made in a pub, found ’e’d spent ’is last penny. . . . 


The tangle of events that follows, how the old man outwitted the enraged 
Ginger and Peter, and did not return their money to them until they 
were all out to sea again, all these things are known to those who have 


Eee 


read the story (and they will surely want to read it again now), and may be — 


discovered by those who have not read it within the covers of Odd Craft. 
The latter, if they have any humour themselves, living in days when all 
fiction seems to be drifting into the hands either of poor potboilers or of 
humourless geniuses who are filled with half-digested notions and will not 
take any pains with their matter, will rejoice to find a genuine humourist 
who has no views to thrust down their throats, who has taken trouble 
with his work and entertained us without any fuss for years. And they 
will join the rest of us in offering him our thanks. 
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THE CHARACTER 
OF AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 


By H. BELLOC 


HE historical novel is a form of literary art which differs from 
nearly all others in this : that if it has all the excellences required 
of a novel but fails on its historical side, it does more harm than 
good. 

The historical novel which is vivid, which impresses itself upon the 
imagination of the reader and makes him live in the scenes it describes, 
convinces him at the same time that the past is what the author makes 
it. One who in youth has thus been strongly moved by historical fiction 
will never completely recover from a false impression. Bad fiction— 
dull, uninteresting, undifferentiated stuff—which fails to impress the 
imagination may be as unhistorical as it likes and do no particular harm. 
But you have the paradox that the better the work as mere fiction the 
worse its effect if the history of it is unsound. 

One cannot have a better proof of this than in the famous instance of 
Ivanhoe. Here is a book which made a whole generation live in a supposed 
past. The older generation with whom I talked of the thing (for I belong 
to that generation which, unfortunately for itself, does not sufficiently 
appreciate Sir Walter Scott) read this book in youth and were as convinced 
that they were reading true history as they would have been convinced 
by the evidence of their senses. The impression conveyed was so vivid 
that they seemed to have moved in the end of the twelfth century in 
England and to have conversed with their fathers. And I suppose that, 
more than any other book, Jvanhoe was responsible for the extraordinary 
conception of the heart of the Middle Ages which you find running 
through most of the work of the Victorian period. The picture of society 
which it conveys is at least as false as the picture of modern English 
society conveyed by a French provincial journalist who knows no English 
ind has never been to England. (I could put it more strongly than that, 
ut that is putting it strongly enough.) But Ivanhoe has an accurate 
itmosphere compared with other and worse, but happily less vivid, 
yresentations of the past. 
~ On the other hand, a good historical novel—that rarest of rare things— 
s the best educational instrument imaginable. To know the past, or even 
1 section of the past, is to add a dimension to experience. It does more to 
he mind even than does travel, and for the run of men who cannot evoke 
he life of the past through reading its chronicles, or even from any wide 
\equaintance with its material remains, fiction will give what is needed. 

In the past generation there was perhaps one, and only one, accurate 
yiece of historical fiction written in the English language, and that was the 
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Callista of Newman. It gives the very air of Roman Africa in the last" 
vigour of paganism. Not only is every detail accurate, but the whole 
atmosphere is accurate. I cannot remember whether the author had seen ~ 
Barbary or not, but, at any rate, he had the genius to reproduce at once 
the soil, and light and horizon of the North African uplands and to clothe 
them with the soul of the last pagan time. The feat was the more 
extraordinary because the author was under every temptation to mis- 
interpret. He was dealing with a spiritual conflict in essence similar to, — 
and yet in surroundings far removed from, that in which he had himself 
engaged. He had to allow for what there was in common between all 
oppositions to his religion, and yet not to fall into the error of making ~ 
out your middle-class provincial Roman pagan a mere replica of the © 
modern English opponent of his, Newman’s, religion. At any rate, he 
succeeded ; and we cannot say that Wiseman in a similar attempt similarly — 
succeeded. Fabiola is a meaty book, full of stuff and “ go.” It will always — 
make excellent reading. But those who lay it down have not lived in pagan 
Rome. Those who lay down Callista have lived in a provincial town of 
North Africa under the Roman domination. | 

To take but one test point. We Moderns of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries find it very difficult to understand the universal — 
acceptation of Magic in the pagan world. Although the world went on — 
accepting magic (now more, now less) for centuries after the Pagan — 
decline ; although there was an intense recrudescence of such belief 
only 300 years ago and less (especially here in England), yet we seem — 
to lack to-day every organ by which to appreciate that feeling. When 
we come upon magic simply taken for granted as a matter of course © 
by the legal tribunals of the Pagan Roman Empire, by the writers, — 
by everyone (as much taken for granted as we take larceny for granted — 
to-day), we are bewildered. | 

Now, if you read Callista you will get in a few pages (in the passage where — 
the old witch throws a spell upon her son and he is thereby possessed of 
a devil) the very marrow of the matter. Never, after reading that passage, 
can you regard the men who take magic for granted as mere fools or as so | 
alien to yourself as to be incomprehensible. I think one might even say 
that, after reading this passage, one understands why the more maleficent 
forms of magic were punished with death. 

It is a triumph in the reconstruction of the past. 

And that point leads me to the general criticism, which I believe sound, 
that the main test of excellence in historical fiction is this power of solving 
the problem of incomprehensibles. 

The real test of success in historical study is the making understandable 
these things which had hitherto bewildered. 

For instance, Byzantium remained highly civilised, luxurious and 
immensely wealthy for several centuries, and yet that went with tides of 
the most wretched and debased barbarism, Scythian, German, Mongol 
outside ; tides which surged right up to the gates of the city. 
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How was that possible ? Where did the revenues come from which 
upported that island in the midst of that sea? Or again, to most men 
he prolonged, minute, theological quarrels of the Byzantine East, lasting 
m for more than four hundred years (exciting men’s violent interest quite 
is much as the most acute political quarrels of modern times, raising 
motions as forcible as those raised to-day by patriotism), are quite 
ncomprehensible to-day. Most modern historians—the great Gibbon, 
or instance—shirked the difficulty by laughing at it. But laughing at it 
loes not explain it. 

Now, should anyone write a good historical novel resurrecting these 
motions he would do great service to history and his fellows. Let him 
nake his reader feel in his bones the same excitement as the very porters 
mn the quays of Constantinople felt upon the question of whether the 
Blessed Virgin should be called ‘‘ Theotokos ” or ‘‘ Theogonos.” Let 
im write an historical novel such that, on laying it down, the reader 
ould say : “‘ How well I understand those emotions ! I have felt them 
nyself as I read the book! ”’ Anyone doing that would be a successful 
ustorian and would do more good in the teaching of history and in 
making men understand the development of our civilisation than ever 
sibbon did. 

That, as it seems to me, is the prime test of success in historical fiction— 
10t only to make the past live as it actually was, but to make its incon- 
seivable oddities conceivable. Thus the marvellous After London of 
Jeffries, though it is not written of the Dark Ages in Britain (say 500-800 
\.D.), yet makes one understand them as can no other book. 

On the contrary, the great causes of error in historical fiction, the 
emptations to write it wrongly, the pitfalls into which the writer tends to 
all, are mainly connected with a reading of his own time into the past. 
[t is this which slightly, though only slightly, mars the extraordinarily 
yivid resurrections of Robert Hugh Benson. For whilst these are true in 
itmosphere so long as they are dealing with anything but the English 
country house, the moment they touch the English country house they 
ash into the nineteenth century. He makes your squire under 
Henry VIII, or his daughter Mary, become your squire under Victoria : 
1 deplorable lapse, and one that mars each work of that otherwise 
nvaluable historian. 

Perhaps the best historical novel of our time is The Cloister and the 
Hearth. It comes second, at any rate, to Callista in recovering the past, 
ind comes before Callista in the vigour of the resurrection presented. 
[here is propaganda in it—so there is in Callista—but it does present men 
ind women going on as men and women did go on in the time and place 
with which it deals. If anything, it has the fault of being too vivid—if that 
ye possible ; too living, so that the reader, having, so to speak, conversed 
with and touched a generation hundreds of years ago, tends to read into 
hem for himself the characters of to-day. But that is an error on the right 
ide and inevitable with the best work of this kind. 
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Another lesser error (but a very common one, sufficiently important) 
which besets historical fiction is the acceptation of conventional historical — 
falsehoods—by which I mean the acceptation by the author (who is 
hardly ever a man given up in the main to the reading of history) of the 
fictitious character imposed by the schoolmasters of his time upon the 
better-known names of the past. That is an error into which Robert Hugh 
Benson’s work also falls occasionally—though rarely. For instance, in that 
splendid reconstruction called By What Authority? he gets Thomas 
Cromwell accurately, and very accurately also, the agony of incertitude 
which most of the monks and nuns felt when the question of the King’s 
Authority was put to them. In all that, it is the life of the time which 
rises round the reader as he reads. But when it comes to the personality 
of Henry, the King, a conventional schoolroom (and Oxford and 
Cambridge) historical falsehood intervenes and mars the picture, like a 
screen of coloured glass put in between the eye and the natural colours of 
the landscape ; for we were all taught at school and University, this 
author among the rest, that Henry VIII was a powerful, dominating 
man, moulding others to his will and imposing his personality upon his 
time. That falsehood (for it is a falsehood far from the truth) was backed 
up by quoting every chance phrase that might support it—such phrases, 
for instance, as that of the shaken Wolsey (already ill and beginning 
to break down), when he complained so bitterly of the royal temper of 
his master. 

Yet if there is one thing which stands out more clearly than any other 
when we read all that we can read of Henry VIII, and put together in due 
order and proportion all the evidence we have, it is that the man was 
essentially weak—weak under these two tests: First, that he could not 
control himself (which is the only form of strength properly to be called 
“strength ”); secondly, that he was an instrument worked upon by one 
stronger character after another. It is perfectly clear, for instance, that the 
miserable business of Ann Boleyn was worked, not by Henry, who was 
half maddened by her calculated resistance, but by that determined 
Howard woman herself. It is equally clear that the policy towards Rome 
and towards the Monasteries was not Henry’s policy but Thomas 
Cromwell’s. And so it goes on to the end. One episode after the other, 
right up to the disgraceful nursing of Katherine Parr, the man is under 
influence. It is no contradiction of this to find that he breaks out into 
passions of temper against those who control him, and destroys—or 
attempts to destroy—them in turn. All the organisation of political power 
was in his hands and there was nothing to save his victims. But these 
outbursts were not proofs of strength but of weakness. They were the 
revolt of a weak character which had found itself duped again and yet 
again, and screamed and stamped with rage at each new such discovery. 
At any rate, whether you like to call this sort of nervous instability weakness 
or strength, it was not the kind of strength which the conventional historical 
falsehood, from motives partly patriotic, partly religious, lends to the 
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figure of Henry VIII. The real Henry VIII is no more like that conven- 
tional figure than was the cruel, cold, fine-edged (a little mad) military 
genius of Henry V like the gay young portrait of convention. 

These two sources of error, then, would seem to be the most serious in 
the writing of historical fiction—the reading of our own time back into the 
past and the acceptation of the conventional figures of history in the 
place of the real figures ; and each of these errors is so difficult to escape 
that hardly any author has entirely escaped them. 

There is, lastly, to be noted, I think, in the matter of historical fiction 
a certain consoling thing, which is that success in it does not seem to 
depend upon any great mass of reading. The artist obtains his success 
in this, as in so many other fields, by some strange process of intuition, 
integrating, from not many isolated points of knowledge, a whole com- 
bined scheme which is true and real. You have here a phenomenon like 
that whereby Keats, out of some few chance translations from the Greek, 
recovered and presented a Greek world ; or like that power whereby, with 
hardly any experience of life, the authoress of Wuthering Heights wrote 
what is perhaps the most living book in the English language. 

He who would attempt historical fiction must, of course, read something 
of the period upon which he would touch, but it is astonishing how little 
is sufficient for the man who has the right kind of genius, and how much 
remains quite insufficient for the man who has it not. 

A converse point is well illustrated in the famous example of Flaubert’s 
Salammbo. Here is the work of a man inthe very first rank of those who judge, 
value, and use words. His Temptation of St. Anthony is one of the great 
books of the world ; I shall never be tired of returning to it. The thought 
is a thought recurring throughout all the doubtful story of mankind : 
and the Thebaid lives—upon no great reading, upon what we all know. 
The thing is as good as the best sculpture of that moment when the 
Renaissance and the Middle Ages met ; the best sculpture of Brou, or of 
the Ambulatory of Chartres. But in Salammbo I think Flaubert missed his 
effect. He read everything that could be read. He accumulated detail. 
He attempted an amalgam of the guidebook or encyclopedia and the 
vision, and he fell heavily between them. 

You do not get the resurrection of the past by a long string of technical 
phrases. You get it by the “‘ eye-opener,” the sudden statement. You get 
it, for instance, in Joinville, when the people are going out from Mass 
and one of them picks up the King’s cloak and compares the stuff with 
his own. You get it when you hear of the Germans in South Italy ridiculing 
the Normans for being “‘ dwarfs.” You get it when you find the Venerable 
Bede counting English dates by the reigns of Emperors in Constantinople. 
In other words, you get it in history exactly as you get it in contemporary 
travel—one phrase illuminates in a flash. The Frenchman reading the 
English phrase, “‘ It isn’t cricket,” and getting to understand it, would 
know more about England than if he were word perfect on all the main 


institutions of England, including the comic labyrinth of our titles. 
G 
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And I will conclude by saying that we have here a parallel in historical 
fiction to the writing of history itself. 

The difference between the good and bad historian is not so much the 
difference between a wide, regular, well-ordered, and a narrow, irregular, 
and ill-ordered reading of record. It lies much more in the two qualities 
of proportion and imagination. ‘Two men, for instance, may sit down to 
write, as historians, the events of an ancient battle. The one, by the use of 
a strong memory applied to industrious reading, may make himself 
acquainted with a thousand points where his rival is acquainted with ten. 
But the space of each is limited, and even if each had an unlimited canvas 
on which to paint, the truth of the result would still depend upon pro- 
portion—upon the discovery of the essential movements and the essential 
moments in the action ; and upon imagination, the power of seeing the 
thing as it was ; landscape, the weather, the gestures and the faces of men ; 
yes, and their thoughts within. 
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TOO MANY BOOKS 


By GILBERT NORWOOD 


HEN Julius Caesar allowed the Library of Alexandria to 

burn, excellent people no doubt exclaimed: ‘“ Lo, another 

cord added to the scourge of war!” Certainly countless 

_ students since the Revival of Learning have looked upon that 

conflagration as one of the world’s disasters. It was no such thing, but a 

vast benefit. And one of the worst modern afflictions is the printing- 

press ; for its diabolical power of multiplication has enabled literature to 

laugh at sudden mischance and deliberate enmity. We are oppressed, 
choked, buried by books. 

Let not the last sentence mislead. I do not mean that we, or some few 
of us, are asphyxiated by barren learning ; that is another story. Nor am 
I adding yet another voice to the chorus which reviles bad literature— 
the ceaseless nagging at Miss Ethel M. Dell. I have read none of her books ; 
and in any case that, too, is another story. No ; I mean good literature— 
the books (to take contemporary instances) of Mr. Arnold Bennett and 
Pierre Loti, of Schnitzler and Mr. Max Beerbohm, and countless others 
ancient and modern, European, American, Asiatic, and Polynesian (an 
epoch-making novel from Otaheite is much overdue). And when I say 
“good,” I mean “ good.” I have no intention of imitating those critics 
whose method of creating a frisson is to select the most distinguished 
author or artist and then, not call him bad, but imply that he is already 
recognised as bad by some unnamed and therefore awe-inspiring coterie. 
They do not write : “ Mr. Hardy is a bungler,”’ but : ‘ Unless Mr. Jugg 
takes more pains, his work will soon be indistinguishable from Mr. 
Hardy’s.” 

It ois a famous, almost a proverbial, remark that Sappho’s poems were 
“‘ few, but roses.”” What should we say if we found roses on every table, 
rose-trees along the streets, if our tramcars and lamp-posts were festooned 
with roses, if roses littered every staircase and dropped from the folds 
of every newspaper ? In a week we should be organising a “ campaign ” 
against them as if they were rats or house-flies. So with books. Week in, 
week out, a roaring torrent of novels, essays, plays, poems, books of 
travel, devotion, and philosophy, flows through the land—all good, all 
“provocative of thought” or else “in the best tradition of British 
humour ”; that is the mischief of it. And they are so huge. Look at 
The Forsyte Saga, confessedly in itself a small library of fiction ; The 
Challenge to Sirius is four short novels stitched together ; consider the 
Golden Bough, how it grows. One is tempted to revolt and pretend in 
self-defence that these works are clever, facile, and bad. But they are 
not ; far from it. The flood leaves you no breath. Hardly have you 
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recovered from Mr. C. E. Montague’s dazzling Fiery Particles when 
Mr. Guedalla comes at you with Masters and Men. Stop reading for an 
instant and you miss something really first-rate. Have you finished 
Anatole France? Thank Heaven therefor, because Batouala awaits you. 
‘¢ From the four corners of the earth they come” : Tagore whispers from 
Bengal, Sinclair Lewis from the Middle West, Olive Schreiner delivers 
her Thoughts on South Africa, and from the icy North stalks a Jotun 
of a book by Knut Hamsun. 

Only a creature possessed of Macaulay’s reading-power and the leisure 
of St. Simeon Stylites could keep his head above the stream of con- 
temporary literature. Yet even he would be in miserable case. There is 
“our magnificent heritage” to be dealt with—the accumulation of 
classical English literature. And, vista behind vista, one sees the literature 
of other European nations, stretching back to the Greek and Roman 
classics and frowned over by those august nightmares, the Sacred Books 
of the East. 

What is to be done about it ? Even if we allow no time for frivolities 
and read only those works which “ you really must read,” it has now 
become impossible for the longest-lived, the most methodical and resolute 
mortal to get through the excellent literature which stares at him from 
the shelves with mute entreaty and reproach. Of course some people 
pretend that they can manage it. The professional critics imply not only 
that they themselves do so, but also (infuriating trick !) that every other 
decent person does it. If they were simple-hearted and began their essays 
with the statement : “‘ I have read all Samuel Richardson’s novels,”? we 
might admire, envy, or disbelieve, according to our taste or experience, 
and no harm would be done. But that would be vulgar boasting. On the 
other hand, we really must have some reward for reading Richardson to 
the end. So we advertise our exploit by an apparent accident. Hence the 
ritual opening : “ Everyone remembers the touching climax of Pamela.” 
It is nonsense, of course. Everyone does not remember the passage in 
Pamela. In fact, only one in a hundred English people knows that there 
is such a book ; only one in a hundred thousand has read it ; and of those 
few, quite ninety per cent. have done so because circumstances (to be 
described below) have compelled them. I do not believe that, of persons 
now living, more than ten really know and love Pamela for its own sake. 
So far, again, no harm is done ; there are plenty of other excellent books 
as I have remarked already. But observe. 'The ‘‘ everyone remembers 5 
sentence is read by thousands. Each of them (save the Ten) suddenly 
sees a spectral finger pointing out from the page ; a Voice sounds in his 
spirit’s ear : “‘ Everyone—except you !”’ He beholds himself as the one 
miscreant in a world of Pamelarians—undetected for the moment, but 
how long will his precarious safety continue ? The first man whom he 
meets in club or train may ask: “ Don’t you think Pamela is splendid 


when she . . .?’ Who but a slave would go through life saying, ‘““ Oh— 
er—yes’”’? ; 
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So the horror begins. That one sentence drives hundreds of people 
bounding like hunted fawns to the Free Library. After a three-months’ 
seclusion they emerge into the light of day, safe. Then with a masterful 
smile they once more pick up their weekly paper, only to drop it with 
a strangled moan. ‘They have caught sight of the jaunty statement : “ Few 
will accept the author’s suggestion that Gogol is the Russian Herges- 
heimer.”’ Here is a Russian, Gogol—poet, painter, novelist ?—and one 
Hergesheimer, apparently not a Russian. Heavens ! “‘ Will the line stretch 
out to the crack of doom?” What, I repeat, is to be done? Various 
remedies are in vogue, none efficacious, indeed—that is my point—all 
deleterious. There is nothing for it but burning nine-tenths of the stuff. 
For consider these remedies. 

First, of course, comes the man who simply gives up, who says: “ I 
haven’t the time,” and goes under. Virtue, they say, is its own reward. 
Not for him. He tries to pass it off blusteringly, but he is ashamed of 
himself till death. 

Second is the man who, swindler though he be, yet merits applause 
as paying back the “ everyone” journalist in his own base coin. He 
defines in his mind the little patch of literature that he can read, then 
condemns all the rest on general grounds, evolving a formula which shall 
be vaguely tenable and shall vaguely absolve him. An eager youth asks : 
“ Pray, Sir, what is your opinion of Mrs. Virginia Woolf ? ” He replies : 
* No opinion of mine, my dear Guildenstern, would be of much use to 
you, as regards Mrs. Woolf. I fear I am an old fogey. These modern 
people seem to me to have lost their way. Fielding and Jane Austen are 
good enough for me.” Guildenstern retires, suitably abashed, and vaguely 
classing Mrs. Woolf with Mr. Bertram Atkey, Alice Meynell with Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. , 

The third man gallantly faces the insoluble problem by following the 
fashion. Setting his jaw, he specialises in the moderns of whom one 
reads most in the Times Literary Supplement. Feverishly he cons the 
work of all the authors enshrined in that austere mausoleum ; feverishly, 
because he may at any moment be caught napping by some more alert 
practitioner. This third section forms the bulk of the educated class. 
Members are everywhere, and spoil everything. Literature has two great 
uses : the fundamental use is that it creates and satisfies a keener taste 
for life ; the superficial use is that it provides a precious social amenity. 
Our third man not only knows nothing of the first ; he ruins the second. 
Decent people converse about books with a view to finding common 
ground and exchanging delight (deep or frivolous) thereon. But the Third 
Man is mostly anti-social. He selects some voluminous author and 
catechizes his victim till he has found a work which the victim has not 
read. With a hoot of joyous disgust he leaps upon the confession and 
extols the unread book as the finest of the list. Such a man will always 
be found smacking his lips in public over Stevenson’s Wrong Box or 
Lewis Carroll’s Sylvie and Bruno. Chief of this tribe, apparently, was no 
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less a person than Coleridge, of whom Hazlitt reports : “ He did not 
speak of his [Butler’s] Analogy, but of his Sermons at the Rolls Chapel, 
of which I had never heard. Coleridge somehow always contrived to 
prefer the unknown to the known.” Exactly ; for the great aims of such 
people are (1) to avoid being scored off ; (2) to score off others. It is this 
ignoble competition which has ruined taste, for to carry it on we must 
needs follow the crowd. It would never do to enter a room full of persons 
discussing Masefield or Walter de la Mare and explain wistfully : “ I’ve 
been reading Whittier all day.”’ Masefield and de la Mare are good— 
yes, maybe ; but we keep up with them not for that reason, but because 
they are the gods of the literary weeklies. Our notion that commerce is 
the first of human activities has ruined the noble art of reading ; for, 
though competition is the life of trade, it is the death of social intercourse 
and of social arts. The greatest things in life flourish by being shared, not 
by being monopolised. 

Our Fourth Class is far the most respectable. It advocates what may 
be termed the Cream Theory. “‘ Since we cannot read all the good books, 
let us attempt to know the best that has been written in all times and 
places.” So after a solid banquet of English, they move off to Dante (a 
great man for this class, and read by scarcely anyone else), Goethe, 
Tolstoi, Racine, Ibsen, Cervantes, Virgil, Homer. A respectable kind of 
person, we said ; but not necessarily sagacious. In fact, they are utterly, 
almost horribly, mistaken. 

For it is an error to suppose that because an author has by the world 
in general been placed upon a pinnacle, every reader can derive much 
good from him. Do we not see that a bright boy of twelve finds nothing 
particular in Milton or Thackeray ? (Someone objects: ‘“‘ Oh, but he 
does!” One in a million, my friend ; anything beyond that is propa- 
gandist falsehood.) Why ? Because he is not yet ready for them. They are 
magnificent, but they wrote for adults—as, unfortunately, most great 
authors have written. Let him gain by experience the needful equipment, 
and he will appreciate them well enough. And the analogous proposition 
is true of the Cream Theory. Take a person who has completed the first 
stage, namely a reading of English, and place him suddenly before those 
foreign Great Ones. They will bore him to tears. Any dramatic canons 
drawn exclusively from Shakespeare prove that Racine is a simpleton ; 
any poetical canons, that Virgil is affected, Homer childish, and Dante 
no poet at all; any psychological canons, that Ibsen is “a dirty old 
blackguard ”’ (a quotation, this, from a man deeply read in English). Yes, 
they are bored to tears ; but since our national temperament understands 
not zsthetic right, only moral right, they feel that they must be wicked 
if they are bored by great authors. The familiar result follows. Thousands 
of otherwise honest folk who are hungering for Edgar Wallace sit flogging 
themselves through Andromaque or Ba Quixote with a dazed sense that 
they are making the Almighty somehow their debtor. Works like these 
depend for their true effect upon a whole literary tradition, a whole national 
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culture, unrevealed to the worshipper. Every writer needs a considerable 
equipment in his reader, and it is precisely the greatest writers (‘ simple ” 
though they are called by the critics) who demand most. They sum 
up gigantic experiences of the race in politics, religion, philosophy, 
literature. 
Nevertheless our friend plods on, head bowed and muscles tense. It is 
heartbreaking to see an intelligent artisan seeking to “ widen his outlook ” 
by patient study of AEschylus in a prose translation ; the spectacle reminds 
one of the hunting-attic in Ibsen’s Wild Duck. The Cream Theory, even 
for its most genuine and respectable adherents, is a delusion. That is not 
the way in which literature “ works,” or life. As well saw off the topmost 
six feet of the Jungfrau, set the mass up in your back-garden, and take your 
guests out to admire the terrific grandeur of the scenery. As well select 
the profoundest philosopher in China and rush at him with a request for 
his views on Marcus Stone’s pictures or the dramas of Pinero. It is 
hopeless to expect any particular benefit from Virgil or Cervantes without a 
sound European education. The method is recognised as futile when 
_applied to travel. A man who “ knows ”’ London, Paris, Rome, New York, 
and nothing else about the countries which contain them, knows only what 
he brings with him. And, further, in literature, as in life, it is the details 
which really interest. To grasp the topography of Hell is one thing, to 
make Dante part of your spiritual experience is quite another, to be 
compassed by noting, understanding, and digesting, just those oddities for 
which “one has no time.” Far better than the Cream Theory is the 
Patch Theory—to know one area of literature really well, diaries, minor 
verse, table-talk ; but then we only betray our “ heritage ”’ in another, 
equally effectual, manner. y 
At the very moment of writing I note, in the current issue of the 

Observer, a remark by Mr. St. John Ervine which gives excellent support 
(if support be needed) to what I have just been saying : 


Benavente’s plays are sometimes too national in quality. The foreigner has 
to project himself into the mind of the Spaniards more than most people are 
willing to do. Benavente, perhaps, recognises this, for he is reported by his 
translator, Mr. Underhill, to have said, “‘ When we read Don Quixote or The 
Divine Comedy or Shakespeare’s plays for the first time, were we not upon the 
point of finding them a little tiresome ?”’ 


I confess that Sefior Benavente goes on : 
If we had permitted ourselves to be overcome by the first impression, and 
had ceased to read, should we not have sacrificed the most profound artistic 
emotions of our lives ? 


But my honesty in completing the quotation ought not to count against 
me. For all I know, Sefior Benavente may be deluding himself, or (more 
probably) he may have acquired by the time of his second reading the 
‘equipment which a Spaniard needs if he is to appreciate Shakespeare and 


Dante. 
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The Cream Theory finds its best expression in those dreadful lists of the 
World’s Best Books. Everyone who has glanced through those catalogues 
knows how repellent they are ; but does he realise why ? It is because they 
are inhuman. The list is nobody’s list, though it contains something which 
would be in everybody’s list ; it is the greatest common measure of Books 
That Have Helped. Just so one might compose a statue of the best head, the 
finest arm, etc., to be found among the world’s sculptures. The catalogue 
will contain, let us say, the Sakuntala and The Path to Rome. Now both 
may be capital books, but the point is that nobody—no real individual 
person—reads both. It can’t be done (I mean, not normally and humanly ; 
after the publication of such a list people will insist on doing it—see 
below) ; it can’t be done any more than you can be both a jockey and a 
botanist. And any list, to be real, must, at whatever cost, correspond to 
some conceivable personality. 

But in our time there the catalogues are, and what is their effect ? 
Thousands of people pursuing synthetic culture just as some buy synthetic 
pearls, and loading their commonplace Occidental brains with bits from 
the Rig-Veda, like a Hottentot parading in a silk hat. In this way certain 
august but essentially unreadable books are kept ‘“‘ in the hands of the 
public ”—books which nobody now on earth likes or would read for ten 
minutes ungoaded by snobbery. The phases of that snobbery are indicated 
by the three sentences : (1) ‘‘ Everyone knows . . .” ; (2) “ I’ve begun the 
thing and by George I’ll finish it ” ; (3) ‘‘ Now that I’ve got through it, 
I’m going to have the credit.”” When British culture regains its health 
some truthful critic may draw up the list for the astonishment and warning 
of book-lovers. Some entries are obvious. Far beyond the rest, like Achilles © 
in battle, leap forth the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, that prince of 
bores. Next come the writings of Epictetus and Samuel Richardson, most 
works on religion, the Faery Queene, Sartor Resartus, The Shaving of 
Shagpat—and here I cease, since the reader (in a happy dream) is 
continuing the list for himself. 

About once a year some bright journal asks each of our leading men and 
women for a few lines on the topic, “ If I were forced to live on a desert 
island with permission to take only one book, what would that book be ? ” 
They all answer on Cream Theory lines, except that Mr. Bernard Shaw 
probably elects for a large notebook. A disillusioned statesman chooses the 
Pilgrim’s Progress (because he means to write, when he “‘ comes out,” a 
work entitled Morality in Theory and in Practice) ; a fashionable actor 
chooses Plato’s Republic (‘‘ Thirty Years of Mimesis, by an Old Mummer ”’); 
a woman novelist chooses the works of Shakespeare (‘‘ Caliban at Home, 
by Miranda ”). Very impressive ; but if they were truthful they would all 
select some manual in varnished picture-boards called Practical Boat- 
Building for Amateurs. If the aim is to discover what people like, the test 
is wrong, for the patients are all given a chance to show off when they 
return to civilisation. The real test is to promise anonymity for the replies, 
and ask : “‘ If you were the last survivor of the human race, what kind of 
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book would you read ? ” Practically all of us would answer, ‘‘ Detective 
stories, till I had read every one three times ; then humorous novels > then 
I should go to the bad, give up books, and read the private correspondence 
of my deceased neighbours and friends.” How many classical authors 
should we read if we knew with certainty that we should never be ques- 
tioned about them ? Educationists condemn, and outsiders ridicule, students 
who “ cram” for examinations. How many “‘ book-lovers ” do anything 
else ? Charles Lamb indeed, a great reader, nevertheless read to please 
himself, with no shame, no stint, no plan, and no faintest desire to get 
marks. But he chatted so charmingly about his books that the literature 
which was a light-hearted hobby for him became a light-headed cult for 
others. He cherished a whimsical affection for Elizabethan playwrights, 
some of them rubbish ; and (as one result) arid nincompoops are obtaining 
doctorates for research into the ‘“ outlook,” “ Italian sources,” and the 
like, of such wretches as Glapthorne and Shakerley Marmion, whose 
cleverly constructed name is his only asset. St. Jerome, writing from his 
hermitage near Bethlehem, laments that his reputation has brought so 
many fashionable recluses to the place that there is no privacy in the 
desert. Poor Lamb’s at first unfashionable hobby has become a stamping- 
ground for people who, were he alive now, would despise him for reading 
Longfellow and Hannah More. 

So much for the various types of reader. None of them solves the 
difficulty. What, then, is to be done? It is no answer to say: ‘“‘ Read 
what you can, and leave the rest,’’ because the size of the unread mass 
has positive and evil effects. In the honest it causes worry, a sense of 

waste ; in the dishonest it causes snobbery and the desire to outshine. 
_ There is but one remedy :a wholesale destruction. Quite nine-tenths of 
the good books should be burnt ; of the bad we need say, here as else- 
where, nothing—they are drawn towards the pulping-machine by a force 
persistent as gravitation. “‘ But,”’ say some, quoting perchance their own 
reviews, ‘“‘ your suggestion raises more difficulties than it solves.” Scarcely ; 
but I see two problems, which are by no means so hard to solve as might 
appear : What are we to destroy ? How are we to destroy ite 

Let me answer the second question first. When a book is condemned, 
all public libraries burn their copies with whatever rites may seem fitting 
to its subject-matter and the occasion. It becomes illegal to possess, buy, 
sell the book or to expose it for sale. All copies secretly preserved are 
stripped of their value by an enactment that any person quoting them, 
referring to them, or in any manner whatsoever seeking personal credit 
from them, shall be prosecuted under a Disturbance of the Realm Act. 
A fixed sum should be paid for each copy handed over to the police ; 
that is the way, more or less, in which wolves were extirpated, and it 
should serve the State well again. That great army of persons who thrive 
on the various forms of bibliography, the booksellers, the librarians, the 
makers and printers of catalogues, the ghouls who (like vultures on the 
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copies of La Canne de Fonc, Blair’s Sermons, and cookery-books with 
long esses, should be told that the State is not robbing them either of 
livelihood or of excitement. “‘ Of whatever thing a man is a smart guardian,” 
says Plato, ‘‘ of that he is also a smart thief.” Let these experts continue 
their function of tracking books, but for destruction, not preservation. 
They will not care. What they love is their hard-won knowledge of the 
quarry, its appearance, methods of concealment, and habitat ; not its 
ultimate destiny. Does the enthusiast who follows the scent of a First 
Folio across England and at last runs it to earth in an apple-loft, sit down 
forthwith and read The Merchant of Venice ? Not he. If he ever reads the 
play at all (which is highly doubtful) he prefers a popular edition with 
pink pictures of the Rialto. For him the chase is all. The new régime 
will alter his life and enjoyment surprisingly little. He will give inter- 
views with the title : ““ How I Stamped Out Fielding.” Nor 1s this the 
only way in which our newspapers will be brightened. During the first 
years of the new Golden Age we shall read of a fanatic who, hearing a 
Cabinet Minister quote the words “as well almost kill a man as kill a 
good book,”’ instantly shot him through the head, and of detectives at 
peril of their lives raiding a den of Wordsworth-printers. 

Before we consider the second problem in its main aspect, the selection 
of the extant works which are to be banned (for Milton and Wordsworth 
were mentioned just now only as examples), let us complete the minor 
task of diminishing heavily the future output. I should favour the 
absolute prohibition of all novels for the next ten years. ‘Then, during 
five years, only those novels, hitherto held up, should be issued which 
both publisher and author still thought worth while. After that, if people 
persisted in writing novels, the Government might refuse permits to 
those treating the following topics : (a) the Great War, (b) girls dressed 
in salad and living beside lagoons, (c) imaginary kingdoms with regents 
called Black Boris, (d) any type of “ lure.”’ Next, no work of any sort 
should be translated into English unless it were approved by the Problems 
Editor of the Westminster Gazette (the man who “‘ throws away ”’ all the 
entries). As for indigenous works other than novels, they might be 
allowed freedom of publication so long as the price were not less than 
one penny a page. This would keep down the output effectually and 
would also give the Cambridge University Press an equal chance with 
other publishing concerns. 

There remains the chief and most arduous task, to decide which books 
already extant should perish. The work is enormous, and must be spread 
over many years. ‘Ten thousand per annum seems a likely figure, which 
could be rapidly increased as the public grew accustomed to the system 
and observed that the sky did not fall. A committee of fifty (ten of whom 
must, and all of whom might, be women) should each year promulgate 
its list, to appear simultaneously with the New Year Honours List. But 
of the committee more anon. In order to popularise the scheme and 
provide incentive to individual effort, any person who greatly distinguished 
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himself should be rewarded by permission to select a book or books for 
slaughter. How much more eagerly would a woman strive to swim the 
Channel did she know that as she waded ashore at Cap Grisnez she could 
delete (from English at any rate) three plays of Strindberg ! Imagine an 
undergraduate, longing for a First in Greats but weak in Kant, who 
should by titanic efforts win the Amateur Golf Championship and abolish 
the Critique of Pure Reason even as he faced the camera ! Word would go 
round that Captain A., who was preparing to reach the North Pole by 
aeroplane, intended to select Browning as a reward. Instantly the 
Browning Society would organise a rival expedition and would be accused 
of doping his petrol. Life would become even more fascinating, and some 
people would deliberately read Browning from cover to cover. Some 
exploits would be so sublime that five, ten, nay, a hundred books should 
be awarded. Miss Mary Pickford might by a stroke of the pen free us 
from dialect poetry ; and the genius who settled the Reparations Question 
to the satisfaction of all parties might be allowed to exclaim in Tenny- 
sonian phrase: “I care for nothing: all shall go!’ Neither Mr. Gosse 
nor Mr. Birrell would be ungracious enough to annul his decision by 
writing Memories of a Dismantled Study. 

But, as a fact, these sensational privileges would have small effect upon 
that overwhelming mass. Nearly all the work would be executed by the 
humdrum public service of the Committee. When the “ republic of 
letters ” realised that the law was to be enforced, there would begin a 
_ furious attempt to pack the committee with critics, writers, book-fanciers 
of all kinds who would seek to ruin the scheme by concentrating upon 
obsolete Bradshaws, atlases, old school-books, Who’s Who, and Walt 
Whitman. This would not be permitted. The Committee should contain 
representatives of every class and—an unusual thing in committees— 
every age. First, that the more nervous might be in some degree reassured, 
they would make a list of books which in any case should be preserved— 
books which almost everyone really likes and really reads. It would be a 
surprisingly small list, but there is no danger of our losing Shakespeare, 
most of Dickens, the Sherlock Holmes stories. This done, they would on 
each New Year’s Day promulgate their list of ten thousand books. : 

Nothing, however, is further from my intention than tyranny. All I aim 
at is effecting what the public in its heart desires. Therefore any of these 
ten thousand may be saved if it can be shown that the public really wishes 
to save it. The proof must, however, be given in deeds, not words as 
heretofore, and should be conducted on the following lines. The list is 
promulgated on January 1st, but the destruction does not begin until 
August 1st. During July all publishers and librarians are to make a return 
of the number of persons who during the preceding six months have 
purchased or read each of the books proscribed. Anyone claiming to have 
read a book owned by himself would be subjected to a brief oral examina- 
tion. The works would then be arranged in three categories. Any which 
had been read by ten thousand people should be struck from the list and 
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given immunity for fifteen years. Those which had been read by less than 
ten but more than five thousand should be immune for five years. Each 
work which had found less than five thousand supporters should be 
retained for one year if any single person could be found to prove his love 
for it by making a sacrifice to ensure its preservation. This would form the 
sound test of that “‘ revelling in ” authors of which we hear so much. The 
sacrifices demanded would, of course, vary according to the original 
support. A book with four thousand adherents would escape if {100 were — 
paid into the Treasury ; the rescue of one with only a thousand would 
mean fifty years’ penal servitude—often a mere bagatelle if all the essayists 
and editors contributed. At the end of the scale books with less than ten 
readers could survive only if one person consented to go to the scaffold. 
The executions would take place on August 15th in public, and it would 
be an uplifting sight when some grey-haired fanatic passed into the 
Beyond crying, ‘‘ Long live Butterflies of North-East Bucks !”’ Nor would 
this heroism be needed in the following year for the same work. Such a 
public confession would kindle popular curiosity, and the book might 
easily leap up into the fifteen-year class. We should have great families in 
which it was the tradition for the eldest son to give up his young life for 
some Portuguese grammar or volume of vers libre which his forbears had 
protected from the committee for centuries. 
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HYMNS, HAPPY AND UNHAPPY 


By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


OETRY in the hymn is rare. Hymns have often been collected, 

seldom selected, consequently we have many collections of hymns 

but few anthologies of ecclesiastical songs, such as the late Lord 

Selborne’s Book of Praise. It is doubtful whether anybody has 
ever attempted such a collection of hymns ; so prejudiced, so narrow, 
and so muffled did the tradition of the English hymn become during the 
ugliest or nineteenth century. Hymns are bound to tradition because 
both educated and uneducated sing them, or should sing them ; and the 
uneducated being uncritical are therefore undiscerning. Familiarity is 
their chief source of pleasure ; and Familiarity, as we know from his brother 
im crime, Fashion, riddles the unenlightened zsthetic sense with corrup- 
tion. Congregations, until quite recently, panted for cooling streams, for 
rocks of ages, for all the objective paraphernalia of a Kingdom of Heaven 
which could never have been within them: and they were not denied. 
Hymns, bad enough to be funny, were written in their hundreds to be 
_ sung by millions ; publishers made a fortune, no one knows what a fortune 
(since Dr. Neale, the really illustrious author of the Hymnal Noted, for 
instance, preferred glory to copyright); and then some unconscious 
_ humourist perfected the harmonium. Only when congregations began to 
dwindle in the sudden realisation that there was something lacking in 
the inspiration of such a quatrain as :— 

The fish in wave, the bird on wing, 
God bade the waters bear ; 
Each for our mortal body’s food 
His gracious Hands prepare 


did dawn glimmer in the East. A disinterested body of braves (if ever 
the word had a meaning) boldly challenging the implied necessity of 
divorce between beauty and religion, claimed that the song of praise 
offered to the Creator should at least be no worse than the song offered 
to the gods of a music hall, and compiled the English Hymnal. This 
hymnal is justly claimed to be a collection of the best hymns in the English 
language. It succeeded, and, like most classics—for classics show that 
God is not yet discouraged of man—continues to grow in favour. But it is 
necessarily shackled by the fetters of modern tradition ; and many familiar 
hymns without the publication of which no publisher would have under- 
taken the work excluded a few beautiful hymns for which the time was 
not yet ripe, and rendered futile the exploration of poetry for those short- 
lived excursions into the sublime which punctuate at long intervals the 
lives of some of our greatest poets. 
But poetry in the hymn, though hitherto little sought, is hard to find. 
Those hymns which are poems possess, besides the swift precision and 
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passion of the winged thought, other and even more exacting qualifications. 
Such poems must appeal to the composer. They must be suitable for 
congregational singing. They must be on the whole objective but not 
personal, simple but not naive. They must never be limited, qualified or 
controversial, like the patriotic song, nor metaphysical like the poems of 
Donne. And above all they need a large utterance, and a serenity of inno- 
cence rarely attained, or indeed attempted, by poets of the necessary 
intellect and talent. 

Blake had these, and other qualifications. His best songs are songs of 
innocence and his best songs of innocence are hymns. The spirit of 
Blake in his best poems pervades and etherealises his cadences. Blake’s 
poetry, like his painting, needs no commentary. It has the impersonality of 
inspiration, it is universally applicable. Blake needed the whole of the 
human heart to work in, and he only sang of men in terms of man. Blake 
discovered that the largest adjective in the language is “ human ”’; in 
his best hymn he uses it six times and every time he is right. He also 
discovered that man was divine because Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
were his attributes ; and these, he said, were also Divine attributes :— 


For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity, a human face ; 

And Love, the human form divine, 
And Peace, the human dress. 


This is a landmark in hymnody. It is what a certain type of reader fondly 
imagines to be “‘ the kind of thing I have always felt but never been 
able to express.’”’ Nor, in reality, is this sheer idolatry :— 
Then every man, of every clime, 
That prays in his distress, 
Prays to the human form divine : 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 


Nor this Bolshevism :— 


And all must love the human form, 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew... . 


Blake, in his preface to Milton exhorts “‘ the Young Men of the New 
Age” to “ rouse up,” “‘ set your foreheads against the ignorant hirelings 
in the Camp, the Court, and the University, who would, if they could, 
forever depress mental and prolong corporeal war . . . believe Christ 
and His Apostles that there is a class of men whose whole delight is in 
destroying. We do not want either Greek or Roman models if we are 
but just and true to our own Imaginations, those Worlds of Eternity in 
which we shall live for ever, in Jesus our Lord.” 


And did those Feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green ? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 
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And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among the these dark Satanic Mills ? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my spear ! O clouds, unfold ! 
Bring me my chariot of fire ! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


The absence of this sublime hymn from every current hymnal in the 
language and To Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love from every hymnal except 
The English Hymnal will disappoint the searcher for excellence in hymns. 
But he will not come to the lamentable conclusion that Blake has not yet 
arrived in our hymn books, until he has searched vainly for those of 
his poems he would expect to find in such anthologies. He will look 
for, without doubt of finding included, such obvious hymns as Can I see 
another’s woe, and Little lamb, who made thee? in the children’s section 
of any hymnal, and a hymn made up from selected couplets from Auguries 
of Innocence, with a suitable refrain. He may, even, hope once more to 
welcome the following :— 
A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all Heaven in a rage. 
: A horse misus’d upon the road 
Calls to Heaven for human blood. 
A skylark wounded in the wing 
A cherubim does cease to sing. 
He who shall hurt the little wren 
Shall never be belov’d by men. 
A truth that’s told with bad intent 
Beats all the lies you can invent. 


But in not a single current hymnal except the solitary instance already 
quoted, will the enquirer find Blake represented. 

- A modern hymn writer, Mr. Chesterton, himself the author of “ O God 
of earth and altar ”’ and several carols which are too human to be considered 
Christian and therefore suitable for our hymn books, has shown with 
a humour too deep for laughter and a pathos too light for tears, that 
Blake, even on his death-bed, was of the stuff of the angels. The passage 
is as characteristic of Mr. Chesterton as it is of Blake, and deserves to 
be quoted in full : 

It is quite certain that Blake had more positive joy on his death-bed than any 
other of the sons of Adam. One has heard of men singing hymns on their death- 
beds in low plaintive voices. Blake was not at all like that on his death-bed. The 
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room shook with his sayings. All his songs were in praise of God, and apparently 
new : all his songs were songs of innocence. Every now and then he would stop 
and cry out to his wife, “‘ Not mine, not mine,” in a sort of ecstatic explanation. 
He truly seemed to wait for the opening of the doors of death as a child waits for 
the opening of the cupboard on his birthday. He genuinely and solemnly seemed 
to hear the hoofs of the horses of death as a baby hears on Christmas Eve the 
reindeer hooves of Santa Claus. He was in his last moments in that wonderful world 
of whiteness in which white is still a colour. He would have clapped his hands at a 
white snow-flake and sung at the white wings of an angel at the moment when 
he himself turned suddenly white with death. 


What were the hymns Blake sang on his death-bed ? Who wrote the 
hymns whose copyright he so delightfully disclaims ? We do not know, 
few of our forefathers cared. They were far too occupied in laying up 
for themselves solid joys and lasting treasures in Zion even to give Blake 
a sufficiency of solid food to keep him comfortably alive. We turn to that 
section of Hymns Ancient and Modern somewhat bleakly entitled “ For 
the Young ” in the hope of finding, not Blake’s rapture at death, but his 
welcome of birth, and we find the following inspiriting quatrain : 


Within the churchyard side by side 
Are many long low graves ; 

And some have stones set over them, 
On some the green grass waves. 


We are appalled to reflect that children all over the country are singin 

in unison this pean of youth and vigour, but even as our hearts sin 

these very cadences bawled lustily from the neighbouring church remind 
us that children are protected against such a lack of common sense by 
a natural armour’ of insensibility. Few children pause to be puzzled by 
the opening of Mrs. Alexander’s beautiful hymn “ There is a green hill 
far away, Without a city wall— ” although here the logical child will 
demand an explanation, and the literary parent will explain that ‘‘ without” 
means not “ lacking,” but “ outside”’ in this instance. It is, indeed, 
strange that Hymns Ancient and Modern is so poor in children’s hymns. 
In all only a dozen are included and some of the best and best-known 
hymns in the language are omitted. We look in vain even in the revised 
edition for Charles Wesley’s ‘‘ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,’ Mrs. Luke’s 
“T think when I read that sweet story of old,’ W. Chatterton Dix’s 
“In our work, and in our play,’ Bishop How’s “ It is a thing most 
wonderful,” Mrs. Carney’s “ Little drops of water’ and several other 
beautiful hymns. One of the least excusable omissions is “‘ Happy Land ” 
with its “ Indian Air” melody, a tune retrieved for immortality from 
some niggers in the United States. It was a song without words we suppose. 
“ It is called “Happy Land,’ Massa’ was all the dusky minstrels knew 
about it. But everyone to-day knows “ There is a happy land, far, far, 
away,” even better than he knows J. Russell Lowell’s hymn (though 
never used as such), “ Men! whose boast it is that ye, Come of 
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fathers, brave and free,”’—if only because of the latter’s concluding 
couplet : 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


The extraordinary success of Hymns Ancient and Modern shows the 
lack of critical interest in hymns before the publication of The English 
Hymnal. It was barely an improvement on its High Church predecessor 
Hymnal Noted from which the vast majority of its best hymns are taken. 
It omitted amongst other celebrated hymn writers, Blake, Whittier, 
Spencer, Rossetti, and, except in one instance, George Herbert. It told the 
churchgoer nothing of the hymns themselves, not even the names, 
nationality, or date of the authors. The names of their authors and com- 
posers or their traditional sources of origin are not placed at the head of 
each hymn. Why then has it for so long been so wildly over-rated as to be 
regarded as the twin sister of the Prayer Book? Chiefly because it was 
published with music, including the compositions of Dykes and Barnby 
—two composers whose sentimentality was very much in tune with 
the psychology of the period ; and partly because of its title—a title 
which hit off the sentiment of the moment and gave it a spurious 
reputation for completeness. It was immediately adopted as High 
Church favourite, the Hymnal Companion being the hymn book of the 
Low Church party. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern is in some ways a shrewd and competent 
collection. It has that element of obviousness which ensures a certain 
popularity. Many touches of poetry and indeed of any element which 
could possibly be misconstrued as human, were drastically expunged and 
“improved ”’ versions substituted. Milton, for instance, at the age of 
twelve, wrote a paraphrase of the 136th Psalm. This hymn opens, “ Let 
us, with a gladsome mind, Praise the Lord, for he is kind” with the 
couplet, now used as a refrain (and in the Ancient and Modern version 
slightly but only slightly corrupted) “‘ For his mercies aye endure, Ever 
faithful, ever sure.’ Then follow five couplets : 


2 Let us blaze his name abroad, 
For of gods he is the God 
He with all-commanding might 
Filled the new-made world with light : 
4 He the golden tress¢d sun 
Caused all day his course to run : 
5 The hornéd moon to shine by night 
’Mid her spangled sisters bright : 
6 He his chosen race did bless 
In the wasteful wilderness : 


The Ancient and Modern version opens “ Praise, O praise our God 

and King, Hymns of adoration sing: ” which admirably robs Milton’s 

version of its quality. The second and third couplets are omitted and the 
I 
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fourth couplet “‘ improved ” to this extent—‘ Praise Him that He made 
the Sun, Day by day his course to run.” The “ hornéd ” moon of the 
fifth couplet was considered an image calculated to distract the singer 
for the holy business in hand. It might even make him think of a golden 
horse-shoe cast by the black horse of Night or, as in Victor Hugo’s other 
poem “ Boaz,” that sickle which some sidereal harvester threw into a field 
of stars as Ruth gazed at the sudden night. If the number of the “ spangled 
sisters’? ever went up it was immediately taken down, and these un- 
fortunate stars were sent back to the music hall whence they evidently 
had risen. The sixth couplet was suppressed for its obviously unfortunate 
allusion. The ‘“‘ hornéd moon ”’ couplet now reads : 


And the silver moon by night 
Shining with her gentle light. 


But this is not all. The sixth couplet is banished. Five additional couplets, 
all similar to the above improved version, are added. The hymn is included 
in the “‘ Harvest ” section, labelled Who giveth food to all flesh ; for His 
mercy endureth for ever and mercifully ascribed in the Index to Sir 
H. W. Baker. 

The editorial moths of the nineteenth century fretted in many of the 
gorgeous garments of the eighteenth, for editors commit crimes in the 
name of God which they do not presume to commit in their own. Every- 
body knows the Christmas hymn opening, “ Hark ! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King ;”’ and containing in the first stanza the 
couplet, “‘ With the angelic host proclaim, Christ is born in Bethlehem,” 
but how many realise that Charles Wesley originally wrote : 


Hark, how all the welkin rings |! 
Glory to the King of Kings ! 
and : 
Universal nature say 
“‘ Christ the Lord is born to-day.” ? 


Wesley culminated his beautiful hymn with two couplets, restored in the 
English Hymnal but scrapped by Whitefield, Madan and others (in this 
instance in the eighteenth century), to whom we are indebted for the 
present version in Ancient and Modern. 'These are the omitted couplets : 


Now display thy saving power, 
Ruined nature now restore, 

Now in mystic union join 

Thine to ours, and ours to thine. 


The dread of the common touch and the hatred of ‘ universal nature ”’ 
mufHed the Christianity and fostered the Calvinistic cowardice of such 
otherwise honest men. 

The compilers of Hymnal Noted and the Baptist Church Hymnal did 
much to raise the general level. They erased many “‘ worm ” similes for 
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instance. They had the wit—although no one could accuse them of 
hilarity—to scrap certain lines which had jewelled previous hymn books as : 


He calls a worm His friend, 
and: 
Permit this humble worm to bow. 


And that charming but unconvincing couplet : 


Earth from afar has heard Thy fame 
And worms have learnt to lisp Thy name. 


The farmyard propensity was also recognised and avoided where 
celestial ” is substituted for “ prolific ” in the lines : 


Expand Thy wings, prolific Dove, 
Brood o’er our nature’s night. 


_ The old heresy of the origin of compassion was removed from : 


To me, to all, Thy bowels move 
Thy nature and Thy name is Love. 


The bored diner was no longer permitted to exclaim : 
And now the long-wished port draws nigh. 


The line ‘ His bowels melt with love ” was not tolerated for very many 
decades, and the wedded silliness and unhappiness was ruthlessly ex- 
punged from : 

There is neither bond nor free, 

Male nor female, Lord, in Thee. 


And obvious emendation was made to the hymn which originally opened : 


Lord, I hear of showers of blessing 
Thou art scattering, full and free, 
Showers, the thirsty land refreshing ; 
Let some droppings fall on me, 
Even me. 


But the lover of horses will regret to learn that the line “ Praise the 
mount—O fix me on it ” in the following quatrain now reads—“ O the 
vast the boundless treasure ”’ : 

Teach me some melodious sonnet 

Sung by flaming tongues above : 

Praise the mount—O fix me on it, 

Mount of God’s unchanging love ! 


The following aspiration was modified, and now reads “ rejoicing ever- 


more.” “I'll pave . . . Up to Thy bright abode ” : 


There cast my crown before Thee, 
When all my woes are o’er ; 

And day and night adore Thee, 
What can an angel more ? 
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Whereas little of the following stanza (with which one is constrained to 
agree) was thought worthy of permanent preservation : 
View Him grovelling in the garden ; 
Lo ! your Maker prostrate lies ! 
On the bloody tree behold Him ! 
Hear Him cry before He dies, 
“ It is finished ! ” 
Sinner, will not this suffice ? 


And the line ‘“‘ Hail, O Dew celestial, hail O ruddy Wave,” from a hymn 
in Hymnal Noted was excluded from subsequent hymn books together 
with the hymn in which it is found. 

But though much is taken, much still abides. Bad hymns still shake 
many walls ruined by restoration and stained by modern glass. Apparent 
irreverence in the young, that irreverence which is itself a defender of the 
True Faith as any recognition of bad work whatever its nature, must 
always be, has fastened mercilessly on much that is bad and all that is 
unfortunate. Such criticism is often unjust to authors who could not be 
expected to foresee that such lines as “ Sow in the morn Thy seed .. . 
Broad-cast it o’er the land ” would come to be not only a bad, but a mixed 
metaphor ; the line “ Sunbeams scorching all the day” a gratuitous 
advertisement ; the celebrated ambiguity of the “ child she bare,” the 
less celebrated delight manifested in Dr. Warre’s time by Eton boys in the 
line, ““ When war shall be no more,” and the verse from ‘“‘ The voice that 
breathed o’er Eden ”’ which beseeches the “ awful Father ” to be present 
“to give away this bride.”’ This last is very little better than a living 
critic’s quotation from his, as yet, unpublished anthology of the worst 
English poems : 

O never, never she’ll forget 
The happy, happy day 

When in the Church, before God’s priest 
She gave herself away. 


Most interesting and best-known of all is “Hush’d was the evening 
hymn”’ found in the “ For the Young ” section of Ancient and Modern 
with its libellous second verse : 


The old man, meek and mild, 
The priest of Israel slept ; 
His watch the Temple child, 
The little Levite kept ; 
And what from Eli’s sense was seal’d 
The Lord to Hannah’s son reveal’d. 


But such hymns are funny as much for their radical badness as their 
modern associations. Humour is the ally not the enemy of beauty. Humour 
rises from false not true associations. There is nothing funny in the 
comparison of true associations, the Apollo Belvedere and the primitive 
ape, or the various kinds of frog. But when a certain similarity suggests the 


- 
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association of Aunt Sarah and a monkey, or Mr. Belloc and a bull-frog, that 
friction which is the parent of humour results and the human eye appre- 
ciating the false association gleams with merriment. The associations of 
Nature of all things bright and beautiful are all true because they are all 
distinct and yet congruous, as all life is congruous. Consequently the 
association of God and Man is true ; and Cowper (one of the few poets 
to write hymns) rises above all personal and objective limitations in his 
line : “ O for a closer walk with God.” Humour, one of the sentries at the 
gates of Beauty and at the doors of the Church Triumphant, searches 
vainly for an objective image, for something that will associate Cowper in 
the mind of the reader with a bishop in gaiters chatting to a minor royalty, 
and finding none, admits the candidate. Humour is a watcher and a holy 
one. He is the Puck that leaps unerringly into any falseness of association, 
and he does not neglect the opportunity of exposing a certain wistfulness 
and reluctance in the hymn in Ancient and Modern offered to St. Thomas 
the Apostle, with its far from laudatory label Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed. This panegyric contains the lines : 
We only think it hard to part 
With every pleasant sin. 


The hymn “ Lord, I hear of showers of blessing,” already referred to, 
although “some droppings ”’ do not fall, but ‘‘ drops descend ” in Ancient 
and Modern did not escape the sprite whose almond eye fell on the 
following : 
Pass me not, O gracious Saviour, 
Let me love and cling to Thee ; 
I am longing for Thy favour 
Whilst Thou’rt calling, oh, call me. 


_ Humour tossed this casual effort to his minion Parody, who submits 
_ the following : 
Pass me not, O gracious Saviour, 
For my heart is black with sin ; 
I am longing for Thy favour 
When Thou’rt passing, do drop in. 


So on, from the couplet that would treat the Creator as a sort of vacuum 
cleaner : 


O Lord, how happy should we be 
If we could cast our care on Thee. (A. & M.) 


or the dupe of congregated money-lenders in the notorious : 
Whatever, Lord, we lend to Thee 
Repaid a thousand-fold will be ; 
Then gladly will we give to Thee... (A. & M.) 


Or as a member of the Peerage : 


Crown him with crowns of light, 
One of the Three by right (Baptist Church Hymnal) 
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Or the Speaker of some celestial House of Angels : 
Let me, blest seat ! my name behold 


Among thy citizens enroll’d 
And bid the world farewell. (Baptist Church Hymnal) 


Or as the distributor for some unorganised charity society : 
Thou art coming to a King 
Large petitions with thee bring ; 


For his grace and power are such, 
None can ever ask too much. (Baptist Church Hymnal) 


Or, most common, and most beloved of all, the business man with the offer 
of a good bargain : 


Tis done, the great transaction’s done |! 
(Baptist Church Hymnal) 


Till we tire of the chase in the self-complacency and optimism of : 


Take my heart, it is Thine own, 
It shall be Thy royal throne. (Baptist Church Hymnal) 


He sheds the beams of light divine 
O’er this benighted soul of mine. (Baptist Church Hymnal) 


Accept the world-deserved renown 
And wear our praises as Thy crown. 
(Baptist Church Hymnal) 


Hymns in which banquets are described with the Creator in the réle of 
Lord Mayor are too numerous to classify. But He : 


By milk in infant portions fed 
Who gives e’en fowls their daily bread (Hymnal Noted) 


has displayed “ the choicest of His stores,” and it is worth while forgoing 
“* pleasant sins ” : | 
Allelujah ! our transgressions 
: Make us for awhile give o’er. (Hymnal Noted) — 
if eventually 
Every heart and every tongue 
Join to admire the feast, 
We each exclaim with thankful song, 
Lord, why was I a guest ? 


Why was I made to hear Thy voice, 
And enter while there’s room, 
When thousands make a wretched choice, 
And rather starve than come? (Baptist Church Hymnal) 


_ Hymns Ancient and Modern has little of the quaintness of that charm- 
ingly literal reference to the miracle at the Marriage Feast, ‘‘ At His glance 
the water blushed.” Any touch of natveté or archaism was erased. Only 
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six of the twenty-six quatrains of “ Jerusalem my happy home ” are 
included, and all the quaint charm of this very definite description of 
four saints singing their respective canticles is excluded. We do not find 
such verses as : 
Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose sing, 
Saint Austin doth the like ; 
Old Simeon and Zachary 
Have not their songs to seek. 


But we do find attached to every hymn in the book that reassuring boom, 
_that word so beloved by Tennyson, ‘“‘ Amen.” The compilers of Ancient 
and Modern realising that the word means “ so be it,” and that, therefore, 
while it is appropriate to the ‘‘ bright reward above ” type of termination, 
it is (or should be) inappropriate to the converse “ for we go to eternities 
of woe” category ; altered hymns where necessary (for they thought 
“Amen ”’ necessary) so as to make the appendage appropriate. Milton, 
for instance, in his ‘* Let us with a gladsome mind ” hymn already referred 
to, never wrote : 

Glory to our Bounteous King ; 

Glory let creation sing ; 

Glory to the FaTuEr, Son, 

And Blest Spirit, THREE IN ONE. 


This explains these omnipresent variations. If ‘‘ Amen ” had even occasion- 
ally stuck in their throats, many a good hymn would have been saved and 
an incipient bad hymn discouraged. 

Indexes of first lines—when the lines are given in full—are invaluable ; 
for, like all lyrical poems, good hymns begin well, as a random selection 


from the English Hymnal proves : 
All people that on earth do dwell... 
All things bright and beautiful . . . 
Christians, awake, salute the happy morn . . . 
God of our Fathers, known of old .. . 
Lord of our life, and God of our salvation . . . 
Ride on ! ride on in majesty .. . 
Wake, O wake ! with tidings thrilling .. . 
Ye choirs of new Jerusalem... 
Ye watchers and ye holy ones .. . 


There is here in almost every case a buoyant directness combined with 
a sense of uplift and invocation, which makes an index of the first lines of 
hymns a thing of beauty in itself to a degree impossible in an anthology, 
where, for the most part, poems are personal and so varied as completely 
to lack combined effect. But when, as in some hymn books, the first 
lines of verses also run, and the wretched truncated lines are herded 
together in columns four to a page, the result must be ugly and may be 
unfortunate. There was, indeed, an unfortunate hymn which opened, 


he? 
lamely enoug O, God, what boots it to sing on... 
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This hymn would have perished quietly and been decently interred, had 
it not been given an all too unintended exclamatory significance in an 
index where the startled reader was confronted with the words : 


O God, what boots 


The index of the Baptist Church Hymnal, for instance, thorough and 
accurate though it is, reads ambiguously when such opening lines as : 


I thank Thee, uncreated Sun... 

Let the sweet hope that Thou art mine .. . 
O give me Samuel’s heart .. . 

We share our mutual woes .. . 


are respectively catalogued : 


I thank Thee, unc... . 
Let the sweet hop... . 
O give me Samuel... . 
We share our mut... . 


When all is said the art of hymnody is the first of the arts of poetry and 
poetry the first of the fine arts, themselves the essence of religion. The 
joy derived from deriding bad hymns is no unholy joy, it is no irreverence, 
it is, rather, the sign of a true reverence—that angel of the world. Nor, 
but for the abuses of ugliness, would those who are outside the Church 
as it is refuse to go to the Church as it shall be. Already two little books 
have appeared, the Motherland Song Book and the Canson Book ; ‘‘ Can- 
son” being a coined word for “ songs primarily intended to be sung at 
meetings of a more general character than national demonstrations.” But 
the Canson Book (S.P.C.K.) is a mere herald. It contains only seventeen 
of those quintessential hymns in which our literature is so rich. It opens 
with Blake’s ‘‘ Jerusalem,” magnificently set by Sir Hubert Parry, includes 
“Can I see another’s woe,” Julia Ward Howe’s “ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” and such hymns as the “ Ring out, wild bells,” stanzas from 
“In Memoriam,” O’Shaugnessey’s “ Music Makers,” and Clifford Bax’s 
“Turn back, O Man.” 

But a book of seventeen hymns, though it includes such authors as 
Blake, Wootton, J. Russell Lowell, Whittier, O. Wendell Holmes, Tenny- 
son, J. A. Symonds, O’Shaugnessy and Bax, cannot be representative. 
The English Hymnal made many discoveries, for instance, Carlyle’s 
translation of Luther’s “‘ Ein’ Feste Burg,” which retains admirably the 
ruggedness of the original, Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim Song,” Christina Rossetti’s 
“In the Bleak mid-winter,’ Mr. Kipling’s ‘“‘ Recessional ” (his Children’s 
Song had not then appeared), and the thirteen translations by the Poet 
Laureate from the Yattendon Hymnal. But as above suggested, the scope 
of the editors was limited by the appallingly narrow requirements of the 
public. The compilers of the complete hymnal will have not only the 
inclination but the space to include suitably adapted words from our 
literature and tunes from our music. And, indeed, such words generally 
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need but little adapting. Their note is unmistakable and their triumph 
not only complete but often completely irrelevant. The following verses 
form an example, although the opening stanza would need compressing. 
Only two of the six stanzas have been touched and these, the bracketed 
lines, roughly and crudely handled to suggest incompletion. But 
completion is not far off. The kingdom of Heaven, in fact, is at hand : 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylarks sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are 
How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning. 


And now ’twas like all instruments 
Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the Heavens be mute. 


A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


(But sweeter singing in the kirk 
Where we together pray) 
While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men and babes and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay. 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast 
(And he that loveth all God made 

That man he prayeth best). 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 
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JAMES ELROY FLECKER 
By EDWARD SHANKS 


OMMENTATORS on literature have sometimes assured us that 

no poet ever dies too young, and that if any good poet’s death 

is set down early he is allowed by some special dispensation to 

do the essentials of a whole lifetime’s work in such few years 
as are given him. The theory has in it certain elements of comfort and 
the merit, for a theory, of not being demonstrably false. But if it ever 
presents itself at least to the intuitions as false it must do so when we 
consider the life and work of James Elroy Flecker. He died at Davos on 
January 3rd, 1915, in his thirty-first year, of an illness which had first 
shown itself over four years earlier ; and there is reason to think that 
when he died he was not at the height of his powers but at the beginning 
of them. 

His short career was one not unfit for the training of a poet : he was, 
on the whole, lucky in it. “‘ I think it worth while mentioning,” he says, 
“that I was educated in one public school and have lived most of my 
life in another ; that I passed four years at Oxford and two at Cambridge, 
and that it has been my duty as civil servant to learn some eight or nine 
modern languages.’ This he says to prove that he speaks not ignorantly 
on education ; but it makes also by no means a bad grounding for the 
practice of literature. It was followed by some years in the Levantine 
Consular service, first as student-interpreter at Constantinople, then at 
Smyrna, then as Vice-Consul at Beyrout, with holidays in Corfu and 
Athens. The East to some extent moulded him and certainly gave him 
congenial material, though in the end he found he did not much like it. 
(He was decidedly a Philhellene.) But, says his friend, Mr. Frank Savery, 
he “ liked his work as Consul, and he once said to me that he was very 
proud of having been a good business-like official, thereby disposing, — 
in his case at any rate, the time-honoured conception of the post as an 
unpractical dreamer.” ‘This may be put side by side with Ishak’s enquiry 
in Hassan : “ Since when had a bludgeoning policeman the practical good 
sense of a thought-breathing poet ? ” 

He was very proud to be a poet and unusually conscious of being one. 
He never used the word without a little flourish. Most men of his 
generation avoided so calling themselves : they said, with a gesture of 
deprecation, that they wrote verse. Flecker had no sympathy with this 
attitude. “‘ Here,” he says, in the preface to his one novel, “‘ is a tale such 
as only a Poet can write for you, O appreciative and generous public.” 
He knew he was a poet, and he knew very well that to say so was to 
make a claim far greater than that of the man who says he is a solicitor 
or a painter. It implies not only a profession but also genius in the exercise 
of that profession. But he thought perhaps that it was almost his duty 
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to make this claim, since he believed it to be a just one and since the 
poets of his time, by excessive modesty, had lowered in public esteem the 
whole caste of poets. I remember a notice by him of some book in a 
University journal, in which, to explain the use of one of his own pieces 
as an illustration, he asked why the exponents of the Higher Drama 
should have a monopoly of self-advertisement. 

I remember, too, that I once asked Rupert Brooke to tell me all that 
he knew of Flecker. He answered very readily and talked for an hour or 
more. But of all that he said then I can now recollect only two things. 
He described how Flecker came to visit him at Grantchester, poling 
a canoe up the river at night. There were lanterns in the bow and stern 
and Flecker, dressed in flannels, a tall, swarthy and rather sinister figure, 
erect in the canoe, wore a garland of red flowers on his head. The second 
recollection is more to my point. He was, said Brooke, for ever talking 
about his own poetry. However the conversation began, that was always 
how it ended. ‘‘ We used,” Brooke told me, “‘ to argue for hours which 
of us wrote the better poems. But, you know,” he added, with a touch of 
self-conscious and laughing naiveté, “ I could always see that he really 
did think his were the better.” . 

It would be hard to doubt that he did. From the very beginning he must 
have felt the calm self-confidence of a man who has done something, 
whatever the relative value of that thing may be. In his early days at 
Oxford, according to Mr. Savery, he was astonishingly and unconventionally 
_ prolific—for then “a sonnet a month was about the maximum output 
of the lights of Balliol.’ Flecker wrote in profusion and had a taste for 
such lax and easy styles (for the imitator) as those of Swinburne and 
Wilde. Such of his juvenilia as have been given to us display chiefly 
a remarkable command of hard, tight versification, as in the translations 
from Catullus which are more than admirable performances for a schoolboy 
of sixteen. There is nothing else until we come to the Fragments of an Ode 
to Shelley, the precise date of which is uncertain, with their powerful 
precision of language and visual imagery : 

We cannot drain 
The spacious Sea for his rich store 
Of coloured weeds that shine in vain 
Upon the wide inhuman floor, 
The lonely yard where drowned men lie 
And gaze through water to white sky. 


Fluent and copious imitations of Wilde and Swinburne are not available 
to be put in evidence : we must take Mr. Savery’s word for them. When 
Flecker first appears before the public he seems to be rather costive 
than copious. His first book, The Bridge of Fire, published in 1907, 
contained thirty-five poems. Three years later, in a volume called 
Thirty-six Poems, he reprinted twenty of these pieces, some of them very 
drastically revised. The next year this collection was reissued with six 


new poems. In 1913 he published The Golden Journey to Samarkand ; 
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and in 1915, after his death, appeared the tiny volume, The Old Ships. 
Lastly, the Collected Poems of 1916 added, apart from the juvenilia, only 
one of which has any intrinsic value, a very few unprinted pieces. There 
are, including the juvenilia, exactly one hundred and nine poems by 
Flecker available for the public. 

The history of that first book is characteristic and instructive. He made 
his public appearance as the servant of certain definite and recognisable 
influences. He was inclined to be a decadent, he had read Baudelaire with 
enthusiasm, and he was not exempt from the reasonless, but not therefore 
less real, melancholy of poetic youth. In those days he was capable of 
writing and also of printing : 

Songs breathed to the tremulous ditties 
Of broken and harsh violins, 
Songs hinting the rose and the vine, 
Half drowned in the roar of red cities, 
And youthfully pleased at their sins, 
These songs I adore : they are mine. 


No one capable of writing the fifth line of this stanza could possibly 
have meant what Flecker says in the whole of it. But the next page of 
The Bridge of Fire begins with more convincing testimony : 


Helen of Troy has sprung from Hell 
To claim her ancient throne : 

So we have bidden friends farewell 
To follow her alone. 


The Lady of the laurelled brow, 
The Queen of pride and power, 

Looks rather like a spirit now, 
And rather like a flower. 


When Thirty-six Poems appeared, the first of these pieces had vanished 
(and it remains unreprinted to this day) and in the second, along with 
other changes, the word “ spirit’’ was altered to ‘“‘ phantom.” But 
Flecker’s habit of revision is not to be illustrated by this one small and 
unimportant example. His aim was at definiteness, at saying the last 
conceivable word on the subject he had chosen ; and, with this end in 
mind, he found no change too drastic to be contemplated. On one occasion 
he shortened an entire poem by one foot in each line. This seems, to me 
at any rate, to suggest an exaggeration of the value of brevity ; and I am 
by no means sure that the second version of the poem is superior to the 
first. There is a modern prejudice against adjectives which can be overdone. 
In this case, when “ the lazy ghosts ” became merely “ ghosts ” they lost 
something of value. And when, after hearing the bird singing in Hell, 


And someone there stole forth a timid hand 
To draw a phantom brother to his side, 
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the picture is, at least to my mind, more moving than when 


And someone there stole forth a hand 
To draw a brother to his side. 


But Flecker could be even more drastic than this. He suppressed the 
first verse of a poem in two verses and inserted the second verse bodily 
in another poem. He took a sonnet, a very beautiful one, and made it 
into four eight-syllable quatrains. 

But this passion in him for revision, and yet more revision, was due 
not to any poverty of material but to an acute sense of the value of 
material. His mind was full of projects, and his desk was full of fragments ; 
but he could leave nothing alone till he felt that it was as nearly perfect 
as he could make it. So long as it was not, it did not satisfy him, it did 
not express his thought. When, in 1913, he felt called on to explain his 
theory of poetry, he found that all he could do was “‘ to praise a very 
simple theory of poetry which has for me a unique attraction—that of 
the French ‘ Parnasse.’ ” ‘This preface to The Golden Fourney, stimulating 
and suggestive as it is, and characteristic, cannot be said to be very 
successful as the formulation of a particular theory. Flecker can uphold 
his own school only by pointing to the faults of all the others : 


The real meaning of the term Parnassian may be best understood from 
considering what is definitely not Parnassian. To be didactic, like Wordsworth, 
to write dull poems of unwieldy length, to bury, like Tennyson or Browning, 
poetry of exquisite beauty in monstrous realms of vulgar, feeble or obscure 
versifying, to overlay fine work with gross and irrelevant egoism, like Victor 
Hugo, would be abhorrent, and rightly so, to members of this school. 


To tell us that bad work is rightly abhorrent to a Parnassian is not to 
tell us very much. The Preface is more illuminating elsewhere when it 
reveals to us not the intellectual theory of the author but his feeling about 
his own work. “ It is not the poet’s business to save man’s soul but to 
make it worth saving ’’-—this is one of the profoundest things ever said 
about poetry. And the Preface ends : 

To this volume, written with the single intention of creating beauty, now the 
Moslem East, now Greece and her islands has furnished a setting. Those who are 
for ever seeking for what they call profundity of inspiration are welcome to burrow 
in my verse and extract something, if they will, as barren as the few cheap copy- 
book headings to which they once reduced the genius of Browning ; in the attitude 
to life expressed in these pages, in the Poet’s appreciation of this transient world, 
the flowers and men and mountains that decorate it so superbly, they will probably 
find but little edification. 


To create beauty, to appreciate the world—one need not be a Parnassian 
or adopt any special theory to believe that these are the true aims of all 
poetry. But the Parnassians, on their guard against formlessness, tended 
to limit the sorts of beauty which it was legitimate to create. ‘They were 
repelled by the egoism and gush of the Romantics ; and they did seek to 
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exclude their own personalities from their works. One remembers how 
Verlaine, reared as a Parnassian, was seriously perturbed about the 
personal tone of certain pieces in his first collection, Poémes Saturniens. 
The essential of their theory, which Flecker might have brought out 
but did not, was that the beauty they created was to be in the display of 
the subject itself rather than in the poet’s feeling about the subject. 
They did in consequence often fall into the “‘ unemotional frigidity ” of 
which Flecker says they have been accused and against which the 
Symbolists eventually revolted. 

Flecker did not bring this out, probably because it was a formula he 
would not have wished to defend. He himself was never more than half 
a Parnassian, though his practice is more consistently Parnassian to the 
eye than that of any other English poet. This school was to him in a literal 
sense a school, but it would never have been natural for him to allow it 
to become his world. He had decided affinities with the Latin temperament 
which attaches more importance to finish and precision than our race of 
amateurs of genius ever will. There have been other writers of English 
verse as careful and exact as he, but none, I think, so passionately conscious 
of the necessity for care and exactitude. Nevertheless, he had in his genius 
a strong admixture of what Matthew Arnold called the Teutonic paste ; 
and much as he admired Hérédia, whom, with others, he invoked to the 
defence of his theory, he could never have expressed himself within 
Hérédia’s narrow and splendid limits. One needs, I think, to quote only 
one line to make clear this element in his genius : 


So, far away (sweet words are “ far away ”! ) 


I don’t put forward this line as an example of either versification or 
poetry. It is in fact a piece of facile sentiment ; and the poem which 
contains it, though it was written in 1908, was never published by Flecker. 
But the spirit of it is easily recognisable and is one incompatible with 
thorough-going Parnassianism. 

His “‘ theory ”’ then was one which was valuable for his education. 
There were, too, other affinities between Flecker and the Parnassians. 
He, too, loved bright colours and solid things with hard edges ; and from 
these he mostly pleased to draw his images. His poetry, whatever else it 
may be, is a solid thing, brightly coloured, with hard edges. He learnt 
exactitude in some measure in the useful school of translation. A poet 
who has learnt to translate the thoughts and images of another faithfully 
and without awkwardness sets about writing down his own thoughts and 
images with more confidence and a higher standard of accuracy. Certainly 
his translations of Baudelaire are without awkwardness and have the 
resonance of the original : 


Here, grinning for his wage, stood Sganarelle, 
And here Don Luis pointed, bent and dim, 

To show the dead who lined the holes of Hell, 
This was that impious son who mocked at him. 
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And at all times, whatever further judgment may be passed on it, Flecker’s 
poetry is solid, resonant and satisfying, simply because he has taken the 
trouble to find for it the best and the best-sounding words. The poem 
which provides the title for his first book exists, as Mr. Frank Savery 
has told us, simply for that purpose. He thought of the title first and wrote 
the poem afterwards. But in both versions, that first published in 1908 
and that which appears in the Collected Poems, it is a triumph of verbal 
pageantry. The changes are from inexact to exact, from what is 
comparatively commonplace to the unexpected. Thus, describing the 
Gods, Flecker alters : 


Crowned with soft light, attired with shining stars 
to 


Robed with faint seas and crowned with quiet stars. 


The first is sonorous and magnificent : the second, without giving up 
these qualities, makes a more poignant impression. But neither version 
has really much human feeling. In both, the poet is putting up a display 
of his power over language. In the first, he is conquering and resplendent : 
in the second, he is much more subtle. 

This Parnassian side of him is often very obvious ; and it did draw 
on him from time to time the reproach of “‘ unemotional frigidity.”’ The 
first impression one has of his work is of enormous control, enormous 
care. ’his one may take as it pleases one, as the mood goes. His language 
and versification are always suitable to his purpose and therefore delightful 
in themselves, even in such fooling as : 


Thrice blest whose parrot of his own accord 
Invents new phrases to delight his Lord, 
Who spurns the dull quotidian task and tries 
Selected words that prove him good and wise. 
Ah, once it was my privilege to know 
A bird like this ... 

But that was long ago ! 


They are still delightful in themselves, even in such a piece as Pavlova 
in London, where the derivation is obvious and confessed. They are_no 
less impressive in such a show-piece as Taoping : 

Across the vast blue-shadow-sweeping plain 

The gathered armies darken through the grain, 

Swinging curved swords and dragon-sculptured spears, 

Footmen, and tiger-hearted cavaliers. 

Them Government (whose fragrance poets sing) 

Hath bidden break the rebels of 'Taoping, 

And fire and fell the monstrous fort of fools 

Who dream that men may dare the deathless rules. 

Such, grim example even now can show 

Where high before the Van, in triple row, 

First fiery blossom of rebellion’s tree, 

Twelve spear-stemmed heads are dripping silently. 
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This is fine ; but it is a merely decorative picture which we, and the poet, 
contemplate with just the same quality of interest which we give to the 
figures on a piece of pottery. 

Many of Flecker’s poems, admirable as they are, are no better than 
this, which is in the true and exclusive Parnassian tradition. But, as I have 
said, he was no more than half a Parnassian and was far too self-confident 
and far too ambitious to exclude from his work the beauty which arises 
from the play of the poet’s feelings on his chosen subject. The words 
“ subjective ” and “ objective ” are, I have always felt convinced, words 
which no critic ought to use unless he is prepared to explain in full what 
he means by them ; and I have neither space nor inclination to explain 
here in full what J mean by them. But an exception may be permitted ; 
and I think that a mere juxtaposition will do much of the necessary work. 
Against Taoping I will not quote the famous Old Ships (perhaps the 
most nearly perfect thing that Flecker ever wrote) but his hardly less 
magical fragment : 


And I have heard a voice of broken seas 

And from the cliffs a cry. 

Ah still they learn, those care-eared Cyclades, 
The Triton’s friendly or his fearful horn 

And why the deep sea-bells but seldom chime, 
And how those waves and with what spell-swept rhyme 
In years of morning, on a summer’s morn 
Whispering round his castle on the coast, 
Lured young Achilles from his haunted sleep 
And drave him out to dive beyond those deep 
Dim purple windows of the empty swell, 

His ivory body flitting like a ghost 

Over the holes where flat blind fishes dwell, 
All to embrace his mother throned in her shell. 


It is not possible to analyse the extent to which the poet’s own mind 
and feeling enter into this, the extent to which the words that make up 
the picture release something which is much more than merely pictorial. 
But in the difference resides the whole potentiality of Flecker’s genius. 

I have said that he was self-confident and ambitious. He certainly had 
too much of both qualities even to be satisfied with lyrical poems, however 
poignant or however perfect. He attempted longer works, most of which 
are largely or wholly in prose. But (one must surmise) he knew from the 
first that in prose he could never get either the intensity or the surface 
which he desired. He never taught himself to write common argumentative 
or, narrative prose, as he taught himself to write verse : in this medium, 
except when he used it for the purposes of the theatre, he remained an 
amateur. His chief works in prose are The Last Generation, a fantastic tale, 
The Grecians, a dialogue on education, and The King of Alsander, a novel. 
Of these, the dialogue on education is chiefly interesting because it so 
soon ceases to be a dialogue. The last person introduced, a ‘“‘ merry-eyed 
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young man, with long, light hair, high cheek-bones, and a vivid colouring,” 
soon silences the others and winds up the discussion by reading a long 
memorandum on the subject which is being discussed. The description 
makes one think of Rupert Brooke ; but often, or so I think, must Flecker 
thus have ended the disputations into which he was drawn. His sketch of 
a Utopian public school is challenging and even fractious, and also 
entertaining and inviting. But Flecker’s main interest was in poetry ; 
and here, as elsewhere, it is possible to discern in him a violent impatience 
with the desirabilit y of proving what he knows to be true. He is really 
anxious to get on with the work of writing poetry ; and he affirms the 
existence of an esthetic law with a brevity that is disappointing : 


Hateful to me are those ignorant and thoughtless people who say that taste 
has no rules and that art cannot be taught : never did a more pernicious heresy 
flourish. . . . For such law exists: it is not a mere matter of individual taste 
whether Velasquez be a better artist than Marcus Stone or not ; or Milton greater 
than Keble or Vaughan. Velasquez is a better artist than Mr. Stone. The law is 
a complicated law, of course, but to consider its principles will be helpful ; and 
it is refreshing for those who are bewildered by the disagreement of zsthetic 
experts to note that the greater knowledge these experts have, the more striking 
is their agreement in matters of appreciation. 


And that is all we are allowed to learn about “ such law.” For Flecker 
had a very concrete, not a metaphysical or critical mind. He knew what 
he knew, and said so violently ; but explaining was a different matter. 
Of his two romances, The Last Generation probably owes something to 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton and has such a dénouement as pleases youthful 
geniuses. The King of Alsander is more elaborate and very much laboured. 
Like everything he did it was again and again rewritten. The focus of 
sympathy even shifted, in the different drafts, from heroine to heroine. 
Norman Price, drawn by some sort of magic from his country grocer’s 
shop into the affairs of the obscure kingdom of Alsander, has two loves. 
One is Peronella, a girl of lowly origin, the other is a Princess. In the 
story as eventually published, 
“When will you marry me?” said Peronella, “and will you take me to 
England ? O, say you will take me to England, Norman, and when you drive 
- me round in your carriage all the world will say, ‘ That woman cannot be of our 


town ; she is the most beautiful woman that we have ever seen.’ ” 

‘‘ Darling,” said Norman, “ let me think of this moment, of nothing but this 
moment, and always of this moment,” and he kissed her again. 
_ But the sun shone no more on Peronella ! And her lover was not thinking only 
of the moment. He was thinking of his life. Her pretty words pierced him like 
little darts of ice, and all the comminations of the sages could not have frightened 
him more than the maiden’s innocent speech. 


So he transferred his affections to the Princess. But there was a draft in 
which Peronella was the triumphant heroine ; and it is excusable to think 
that Flecker, despairing of properly finishing his novel, bundled it together 


and sent it to the printer with all its imperfections on its head. It has 
i 
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many beautiful and amusing and sensible pages ; but, compared with 
his poetry, it is a failure. : 

His greatest work is also unfinished : for I refuse to believe that Flecker, 
alive and in good health, would have been able to leave Hassan as we 
have it to-day. But there is something fitting in the fact that a poet who 
achieved perfection so soon, and so soon found that it hampered his 
ambitions, should have been obliged to leave this tremendous play in 
a condition of trembling incompletion. We know now that he began to 
write it as a three-act farce. We know also that brooding on a single 
sentence in the first draft brought to birth the story which made it a 
tragedy. Hassan, as we know it, is a piece of work fundamentally unbalanced 
but held in a position of equilibrium by the despairing and successful 
efforts of a great poet. Flecker left it substantially where it is before he 
had reached the age of thirty. 

The play has recently been produced ; and its reception has filled all 
those who are in any way concerned about the future of the English 
theatre with ungovernable optimism. Year after year we have reviled the 
theatre-going public and sworn that it would not know a masterpiece 
when it saw one. But the assertion was merely theoretical, because we had no 
masterpiece with which to put it to the test. Here at last is a masterpiece, and 
the theatre-going public seems to like it. But, if we look at it in the light of 
the bulk of Flecker’s other work, it is a rather uncharacteristic masterpiece. 

For the drama is generally considered to be the most objective and 
impersonal of all the arts ; and this Parnassian has written one of the most 
personal and personally revealing of all dramas. ‘There can hardly be any 
doubt that in the theatre Flecker would have found his proper fulfilment, 
the true means for the employment of all his gifts. For he was witty, 
feeling, picturesque and deep. In the theatre he need have cast nothing 
away, for in a variety of characters and situations he would have been 
able to use each of these qualities in turn. His earlier play, Don Juan, is 
not likely to be produced except by misguided fanatics. It may never be 
printed ; and it is possible to assert without misgivings that he himself 
would never have printed it. The plot is absurd. Don Juan is, in some 
unexplained way, an English aristocrat. He is engaged to the daughter of 
the Prime Minister, Lord Framlingham. Lord Framlingham is forcing 
on a war with Germany, to avoid which Juan shoots him on the 
Embankment. A statue of the dead statesman is erected in Trafalgar 
Square ; and it is this statue which drags the hero away to Hell. Lord 
Framlingham, it may be observed, recites while he is dying the poem 
Flecker printed as The Dying Patriot. 

This contains the sort of caprices which a high-spirited young author 
might invent for his own amusement and that of a circle of private friends. 
Flecker would hardly have offered it to the world, though those who 
survive him need not feel themselves bound by the same scruples. The 
piece contains fine passages and fine scenes. It contains also examples of 
the compression and brevity which mark the great dramatist, as when 
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the valet in angry terror asks Don Juan ‘“ What are you ?”’ and Don 
Juan replies with the haunting and terrible phrase “A spirit, troubled 
about departure.” 

Hassan is not imperfect in this way. It is a coherent and reasonable 
stage-play. But enough of the circle has been drawn to enable us to 
surmise the rest and to regret that Flecker did not draw it. The tragedy 
of Hassan and the tragedy of Rafi and Pervaneh are too nearly equal in 
intensity : the poet has not got his values or his grouping quite right. 
He was moving from a play in which Hassan held the centre of the stage 
_to one in which Rafi and Pervaneh held it. That the process was arrested 
midway was no more than an accident. When in the prose of a careful 
writer we find a split infinitive we do not turn from him in disgust : 
we say to ourselves that there has been some mischance and we make 
a mental correction to what he must have intended. 

It is not so easy to do this with a drama as with a sentence. It is well 
said that you must not show unfinished things to children or fools ; 
and before such a work we may well count ourselves at least children. 
We can only guess at the manner in which the poet would have solved 
his problem. But we may make our guesses in the certainty that he would 
-have expressed still more clearly the personal emotion which underlies 
the play. Hassan and the Caliph are both artists engaged in making 
pictures, whether in imagination or in fact. But the Caliph deliberately 
“introduces pain as an element in his composition and Hassan as 
emphatically rejects it. The tragedy of Hassan is the tragedy of the 
existence of cruelty and pain ; and the play is in essence Flecker’s own 
_ passionate revolt against it. | 

There was in Flecker a strong strain at least of interest in cruelty. | 
One is struck by the lines in The Ballad of Iskander : 


He drank his bowl of wine ; he kept 
The flute-girls dancing till they wept... 


But he admitted cruelty and pain as elements in composition so long as 
he still thought himself a purely decorative poet ; and when he melted, 
when the whole larger horizon of the life, that was never to be, opened 
before him all his nature rose in anguished protest. There are phrases 
and scenes in Hassan which might be used to support the theory that 
Flecker had something sadistic in him. But, to me at least, these suggest 
only the great tragic poet’s willingness to face the facts, to face them all 
the more willingly because they are terrible facts and facts of his own 
‘nature. The conflict is resolved when Hassan cries: “ It is only for the 
torture that I speak: it is only for the woman that I implore. Say but 
one word : the sun will set so soon,” and when, having thus incurred 
the Caliph’s anger and trembled before it, he mumbles: “ I am not 
ashamed to be a confectioner, but I am ashamed to bea coward. ; 

This is not the time to dwell for long on the minor beauties of the piece. 
Its setting gave Flecker an easy escape from the Elizabethan jargon 
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which haunts and paralyses the English poetic drama. He was able to 
pass from farce to tragedy with extraordinary lightness because his 
Eastern convention prescribed the same vocabulary for them both, and 
anew one. His dialogue, even at its most florid, is supremely comprehensible 
and speakable ; and, what would naturally go with that, his sense of 
stage-movements is acute and sure. Hassan is an imperfect work only to 
children and fools, and to those who love Flecker well enough to divine, 
however dimly, what he would have made of it if he had been allowed 
the time. 


I have spoken of his melting-point, of the moment when he was no 
longer satisfied, consciously or unconsciously, to create merely external 
and material beauty. There was undoubtedly a change in him towards 
the end of his life, though one cannot name an exact date for the change. 
A poet does not make a New Year’s Day resolution and write thereafter 
in a different manner. ‘The new manner shows itself at first in a phrase or 
a line or perhaps even a whole poem which surprises its author. But 
“if it is of God it will grow ” ; and with Flecker it grew. 

As there is no date to be set down for the change, it does not matter 
that I have no precise information on the chronology of his poems. 
Indeed, I doubt whether their chronology could be presented in any 
intelligible form, for most of his pieces were kept so long under hand and 
went through so many versions that it is impossible to assign any one of 
them to any particular period. But certain of the poems in The Golden 
Journey and nearly all of those in The Old Ships stand definitely away — 
from the rest of his work. He had schooled himself to a hard and definite 
technique, on account of which, as a Parnassian must, he sacrificed 
something. But all this was really only schooling, lovely things as it 
produced by the way. The time came when he freed himself from these 
self-imposed limitations. Saadabad makes, if one must choose, as good 
a point of departure as any : 


Broken fountains, phantom waters, nevermore to glide and gleam 
From the dragon-mouth in plaster sung of old by old Nedim, 
Beautiful and broken fountains, keep you still your Sultan’s dream 
Or remember how his poet took a girl to Saadabad ? 


The general effect is of greater negligence, the colours are softer and 
perhaps richer, and the personal emotion is less restrained. The point is 
that a deeper note comes through the light notes of Flecker’s inimitable 
versification. ‘The culmination is certainly in his wonderful lyric Stillness : 


When the words rustle no more, 
And the last work’s done, 
When the bolt lies deep in the door, 
And Fire, our Sun, 
Falls on the dark-laned meadows of the floor ; 
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When from the clock’s last chime to the next chime 
Silence beats his drum, 

And Space with gaunt grey eyes and her brother Time 
Wheeling and whispering come, 

She with the mould of form and he with the loom of rhyme : 


Then twittering out in the night my thought-birds flee, 
I am emptied of all my dreams : 
I only hear Earth turning, only see 
Ether’s long bankless streams, 
And only know I should drown if you laid not your hand on me. 


This poem is imperfect ; and probably, if Flecker had lived, he would 
have mended its tenth line. But, like the others of the same period, it 
shows that he had enlarged his scope just because he had gained sufficient 
control over his style to be able to do so without loss of exactitude. The 
change is so obvious that one is tempted to say that he renounced his old 
exterior brilliance. This would not be true ; but in these pieces the exterior 
brilliance appears to be dimmed by a new inner light. One turns to the 
piece placed last in the Collected Poems, which is called The Old Warship 
Ablaze : 

They come at last, the bird-soft pattering feet ! 

Flame high, old ship ; the Fair throng up to greet 

Thy splendid doom. See the long spirits, curled 

Beside their dead, stand upright free of the world ! 

And seize the bright shapes loosed from blood-warm sleep, 

They, the true ghosts, whose eyes are fixed and deep ! 

O ship, O fire, O fancy ! A swift roar 

Has rent the brow of night. Thou nevermore 

Shalt glide to channel port or Syrian town ; 

Light ghosts have danced thee like a plummet down, 

And, swift as Fate through skies with storm bestrewn, 

Dips out ironical that ship New Moon. 


Here there are certain negligences ; but they are allowed to pass by a poet 
who knows that what he has to say will make more effect in the rough 
state than if it is clipped and trimmed, and that a deep inner sense of 
style will carry him further than any surface brilliance and precision. _ 
This is the point which Flecker reached before his early death. His 
place in English literature is a high one. He joins those whose careers 
we must think of as legends, however reasonably we may assess their 
substantive contributions to our poetry. But beyond the legend there is 
a substantial thing. The early poems are magnificent pieces of workmanship 
and in the later poems there is more than this. Hassan is a great play. 
And still the potential legend remains—of a vivid, eager, masterful and 
individual spirit, who devoted himself so passionately to his art that 
before he died it yielded itself to him and showed itself willing to express 


his inmost and most poignant thoughts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FREDERICK BARON CORVO 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—Perhaps Mr. Shane Leslie would be interested to learn that in his bibliographical 

note on Fr. Rolfe he has left out one book, though I have little doubt that this has 
already been pointed out. The book in question is The Weird of the Wanderer, by 
“Prospero and Caliban ” (William Rider & Sons, 1912). I have not the book here or 
would copy out the title-page. On internal evidence it must be by Baron Corvo, and 
the title appears again in the advertisements at the end under fiction with the same 
pseudonym followed by “ Fr. Rolfe ” in brackets. 

I think Mr. Leslie is a little fierce. Surely ‘‘ banansic ”’ is a quite usual and rather nice 
word, and Baron Corvo always transliterates (or, as he would have written, traliterates) 
in that way, e.g., “ Perseys.” Also, is not “‘ gaudy ” the last but one adjective to be applied 
fittingly to Fr. Rolfe’s books ?—Yours, etc., Joun KerrLeweLt. 


P.S. ... and Toto Maidalchini (I think I’ve got his patronymic right) was not a 
Roman—he was (quotation uncertain) a “‘ wild, discolo creature from the Abruzzi.” 


P.P.S. Rome is not in the Abruzzi, is it ? If so, 1 am undone.—J. K. 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—In an article upon Frederick Baron Corvo (whose title to a place in English 

letters would seem to be of the same metal as his barony) Mr. Shane Leslie, after 
referring to the Baron’s “‘ research for weird detail,”’ asks the question, “‘ Whence did he 
ferret out his list of practical jokes permissible on ladies in the Borgian era ? ” Assuming— 
with, perhaps, overmuch simplicity—that Mr. Leslie really wants to know, I am writing 
to tell him. The keen-nosed ferret, instead of losing his way in subterranean and obscure 
passages, took down the first book that would occur to anybody who wanted a little easy 
learning on the subjects in question, namely, Baptista Porta’s Magie Naturalis Libri XX. 
The chameleon recipe will be found in Book 9 Of Beautifying Women, under the heading 
Some Sports against Women. The recipe for getting rid of unwelcome guests by strewing 
harp strings cut small on hot meat is in Book 14 Of Cookery, under the heading How to 
drive Parasites and Flatterers from Great Men’s Tables. I quote from the English translation 
of 1658, which is somewhat scarce : in the original Latin, however, the book is one of the 
commonest of its times, having been repeatedly reprinted. I do not think that it would 
be very difficult to trace the bath recipe to its herbal, and the boiled owl to its nest, but 


my time and your space is limited.—Yours, etc., 
Savage Club. E. N. da C. Anprape. 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


Se Shane Leslie, in his article on Baron Corvo, in the September number of 
THE LONDON Mercury, has omitted to mention a series of semi-autobiographical 
articles on Venice, by Fr. Rolfe, which were printed in one of the monthly magazines 
during 1913. It may have been Blackwood or Cornhill, but I am not sure, nor can I 
remember under which of the names employed by Rolfe they appeared. I should be very 
much obliged if any of your readers could give me exact particulars, as the articles were 
full of originality and charm, and I should be glad to get hold of them again.— Yours, etc., 


The Orchard, Chertsey, October 11th, 1923. Eprrn. Acar 
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MR. MAX BEERBOHM’S LATIN 
(To the Editor of THz Lonpon MERcuRY) 


IR,—While watching the comments in various journals on the recent discovery in the 

Bodleian of early drawings by Mr. Max Beerbohm, including one of my late father 
Arthur Sidgwick, I have been intrigued, not only from filial piety, but especially by the 
_ curious discrepancies in the renderings given of the Latin legend with which “ Max” 
annotated his portrait. 

The Bodleian Quarterly Record (vol. IV., No. 38, second quarter, 1923, dated July 16th, 
page 27) gives the legend as a couplet : 


“O formose senex nimium ne crede libellis 
Non sic Parnassum tangere tu poteris.” 


This announcement is no doubt the source of other allusions in the Press ; but the 
Manchester Guardian, in printing (I assume) from the above, rendered the first line : 


** O fumose senex, minum ne crede libellis,” 


and the second line as before. “‘ Minum ”’ is, of course, an obvious misprint ; ‘“‘ fumose,”’ 
however, may be a brilliant emendation. My father was not above taking an occasional 
pipe of tobacco, and I am concerned to know whether the undergraduate Max was 
alluding to this habit or was struck by the personal appearance of his subject. “‘ Formose ”” 
has the authority of the Bodleian transcriber : ‘‘ fumose ” finds collateral support in 
Calverley’s famous line : 

“O fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi.” 


Then, sir, came your own version, on page 566 of your October issue—but perhaps 
silence were kinder. Unable to translate it, I found myself soothed by turning to 
Dr. Norwood’s article (page 612 of the same number), “ Is there a Case against Modern 
Classical Scholarship ? ”—Yours, etc., 

3, Adam Street, W.C. 2, October 8, 1923. 


[Mr. Sidgwick’s ascription is right ; we sent a rather illegible circular note to the 
printer as it stood. The printer made what he could of it ; we sent a corrected proof to 
him (which, as the medicine vendors say, may be inspected at our office), but he neglected 
to make use of it. We dislike misprints as much as our readers dislike them, but accidents 
will happen.—EpiTor.] 


FRANK SIDGWICK. 


LESLIE STEPHEN 
(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—I am rather surprised to see that your contributor regards Stephen’s thought as 

* of little constructive value.” His book, The Science of Ethics, reconstructed the whole 
position by bridging utilitarianism and evolution. Had it achieved the publicity of The 
Origin of Species it might have averted the Great War by making everyone—and especially 
the Germans—trealise the importance of co-operation as against the struggle for existence. 
Huxley came to grief in his Romanes lecture of 1893 because he had not assimilated 
Leslie Stephen’s philosophy, which had no metaphysical flaws, as Mr. Williams suggests. 
Anyone who is afraid of serious reading may be advised to start on The Science of Ethics 
with the inimitably humorous passage about Regulus.—Yours, etc., 

Savile Club, October 6th, 1923. E. S. P. Haynes. 


(To the Editor-of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—In his admirable article on ‘‘ Leslie Stephen ” in your October issue, Mr. Stanley 
S Williams seems just a little surprised that so decided a Rationalist as the author of 
An Agnostic’s Apology should feel a genuine admiration for the poetry of Wordsworth, 
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and should actually have grieved over the death of his wife. Is there anything incongruous 
in a follower of reason sharing the common emotions of humanity ? Many people, calmly 
ignoring the evidence, assume that a rational attitude to life atrophies the sympathetic 
emotions and the perception of the beautiful in art and literature. Were these sentiments 
originated by, and are they bound up with, belief in the supernatural ? Mr. Williams is, 
I am sure, too sensible to share that cheap scorn of reason which alleges it to be destitute 
of the higher emotions which it really comprehends. But why does he imply that Stephen’s 
work is a “ strange place ” in which to look for Wordsworth’s influence, while admitting 
that it is conspicuously there? Nor is Stephen’s asthetic sensibility unique among 
Rationalists. The late Lord Morley, Mr. Edward Clodd, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Dr. E. Westermarck, Mr. F. J. Gould, and many more, may be mentioned as men of 
the highest moral ideals, sweet human feeling, and intense preoccupation with human 
welfare.—Yours, etc., rotates 

The Rationalist Press Association, phar wich spe einnt 85 y) 

5 and 6, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. October roth, 1923. 


MODERN CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP 
(To the Editor of THE LoNDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—Professor Gilbert Norwood says that “no scientist who has had a classical 

education ever yet attacked the classics.”” He is wrong ; may I prove him wrong in the 
most direct way possible ? 

I am an ordinary professional scientist who never studied science, except as a hobby, 
till he was nineteen. From the time I went to school, at ten years of age, till I left it, after 
six-and-a-half years as an Eton colleger, my education was purely classical ; and I can 
still produce some prizes awarded for Greek and Latin verse composition. But I regret 
the time I wasted on the classics, and I do not consider it a suitable medium for general 
education. The value of both the matter and the manner of classical literature, of course, 
I do not dispute. But those who have not special linguistic aptitude can study the former 
most profitably in translations, and can never hope fully to appreciate the latter. Though 
I read Plato in the original at school, I read him now in Jowett. And though I have some 
faint glimmerings of the beauty of Greek literature (Latin was always beyond me), I 
cannot obtain from it a tithe of the esthetic satisfaction I get from English and French. 

Of course, this is quite irrelevant to Professor Norwood’s main thesis ; but it was he 
who dragged in educational values.—Yours, etc., Norman R. CAMPBELL. 

51, Hagden Lane, Watford. October 4th, 1923. 


COVENTRY PATMORE 
(To the Editor of THe LoNpDoN Mercury) 


IR,—In your note on the loan exhibition of the first editions and MSS. of the poet’s 

works you mention “ the original Unknown Eros of 1881.” I have always understood 
that this work was first published in 1877. At any rate, my copy is so dated. What is there 
especially significant about the Unknown Eros of 1881 ?—Yours, etc., 

12, St. John Street, Bristol. E. J. WATSON. 


LOUIS COUPERUS 
(To the Editor of THz LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—With reference to the fifth paragraph in your Literary Intelligence for August, 

I beg leave to inform you that Couperus’s Old People and the Things that Pass was 
followed by The Tour, The Inevitable * and The Hidden Force. All three were translated 
by Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos.—Yours, etc., STEPHEN McKENNa. 


* In Great Britain: The Law Inevitable. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


OOKSELLERS have not often published their reminiscences. John 
Dunton and James Lackington are, of course, classical instances, but 
Dunton, at any rate, was not a “ bookseller ” in the present sense of the 
word ; and I have an idea—which I cannot at the moment verify—that 
Henry Stevens did so. That Bernard Quaritch never wrote an account of his dealings 
with books was one of the misfortunes that has befallen letters, for such a volume 
would have been extraordinarily interesting. Of present-day booksellers—particularly 
dealers of second-hand books—I can think of none that has taken his pen auto- 
biographically into his hand, except Mr. Walter T. Spencer, whose Forty Years in my 
Bookshop (Constable ; 21s.), edited with an Introduction by Mr. Thomas Moult, 
reached me the other day. Mr. Spencer is one of the booksellers who have been 
least often mentioned in these Notes, for the reason that it is, I think, many years 
since he has issued a catalogue ; but he is, nevertheless, perhaps the best-known of 
all dealers in his own branch of book-selling. He specialises—it need hardly be said to 
anyone cognisant of the modern second-hand book-market—in first editions of 
_ Dickens, Thackeray and other writers of the first half, and middle, of the last century ; 
in illustrated books of the same period—particularly the works of George Cruikshank ; 
in certain eighteenth century books ; and also in first editions of Stevenson and of 
certain modern writers—Mr. George Moore, for instance. The stocks of such things 
which he possesses are probably the biggest in the world, and about the treasures he 
_ has, or has had, and the customers he has dealt with, Mr. Spencer has some interesting 
and amusing stories to tell. The illustrations, moreover, consist of reproductions, 
both in colour and in black-and-white, of prints, drawings and manuscripts from 
Mr. Spencer’s stock ; and of these I must mention, as particularly pleasing, a series 
of coloured prints adapted by Cruikshank from Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress. 
Cruikshank, naturally and properly, is one of the author’s heroes, and all the great 
Cruikshank collectors—Dr. Truman, Captain Douglas and others—have been among 
Mr. Spencer’s clients. Of Douglas he tells one tale that shows how terribly the 
collecting instinct may become warped and lead a man astray, for Douglas, finding 
that he at one time possessed ‘‘ several hundred copies ”’ of Cruikshank’s Points of 
Humour, deliberately, and despite Mr. Spencer’s protest, made a bonfire of all but 
the three best copies. That is the kind of incident that makes one wish that it might 
be practical politics to make the destruction of books a criminal offence ! In con- 
nection with Cruikshank, too, and a very rare coloured etching of his, The Brown jug, 
Mr. Spencer betrays a small gap in his knowledge which it is odd that his long 
handling of old books has allowed him to retain. This etching is in illustration of 
some verses, which Mr. Spencer quotes and somewhat unkindly labels as “ doggerel. 
They are, in fact, a rather incorrect copy of Francis Fawkes’s celebrated translation 
of a Latin poem by Hieronymus Amaltheus. There was recently some corres- 
pondence about this poem in The Times Literary Supplement, and perhaps it may 
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interest Mr. Spencer if I quote him a correct text—from Fawkes’s Original Poems and 
Translations (8vo), of 1761. 


THE BROWN JUG. 
A Sone. 


Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams with mild ale, 
(In which I will drink to sweet Nan of the Vale), 

Was once Toby Fillpott, a thirsty old soul 

As e’er drank a bottle, or fathom’d a bowl ; 

In boozing about ’twas his praise to excell, 

And among jolly topers he bore off the bell. 


It chanc’d as in dog-days he sat at his ease 

In his flow’r-woven arbour as gay as you please, 
With a friend and a pipe puffing sorrows away, 
And with honest old Stingo was soaking his clay, 
His breath-doors of life on a sudden were shut, 
And he died full as big as a Dorchester butt. 


His body, when long in the ground it had lain, 

And time into clay had resolv’d it again, 

A potter found out in its covert so snug, 

And with part of fat Toby he form’d this brown jug, 
Now sacred to friendship, and mirth, and mild ale, 
So here’s to my lovely sweet Nan of the Vale. 


If I have ever printed these lines before in this paper, I ask my reader’s forgiveness ; 
but they are favourites of mine. Incidentally it may be mentioned that The Brown Fug 
was quoted in the House of Commons once by Canning in a debate on Catholic 
emancipation. Having given Mr. Spencer this little tit-bit, as some return for the 
pleasant things I have found in his book, let me now proceed to steal an anecdote 
from him ; and let it be this, about Leonard Smithers, the publisher, since it has a 
bibliographical interest : 


Smithers fell so low before he died . . . that he resorted to desperate methods for 
the few pounds he needed to keep himself alive. Once he came to me and said: 

“Mr. Spencer, I have some epigrams by Oscar Wilde that have never been 
published, If I print an edition de luxe of a hundred and twenty-five copies illustrated 
with woodcuts by Aubrey Beardsley, also belonging to me, will you take the whole 
edition at ten shillings each ?” 

I agreed to this, and he promised to deliver them to me as soon as they were printed. 
They came in several different lots, and I began to think that here was an important 
new Wilde publication, when I was amazed to find half-a-dozen callers in my shop 
offering me copies of the little book I was to issue myself ! Smithers had printed far 
more than he supplied to me, and made similar arrangements with other booksellers. 


With that I must leave this book, which tells many other entertaining pieces of 
gossip, about the things that have happened, during the past forty years, at No. 27, 
New Oxford Street. 


OPPIN’S COURT (as, it may be hoped, all the world knows) is the thoroughfare 
from which THE LoNDoN Mercury is now published. But its past, also, has not 
been inglorious, and I am indebted to Messrs. Hodgson, of 115 Chancery Lane 
for allowing me to see a volume which contains four booklets, all of them printed 
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some 160 years since in “ Popping’s-Court, Fleet Street.” It is gratifying to find 
that, even in those days, this court maintained a high moral tone, for each of the 
books is of a religious nature. The two earliest appeared in 1754, and each of them 
bears the imprint “ London: Printed by J. Hart in Popping’s-Court, Fleetstreet : 
And sold by J. Lewis in Pater-noster-Row ; and A. Keith at the Bible and Crown in 
Grace-Church-Street.”’ Of these two, one is “‘ A Letter on the Willingness of Christ 
the Mighty Saviour, To Receive and Save the Chief of Sinners : That see their 
perishing condition, and come to Him for Salvation. Written at the Request of a 
Friend. By One who has found grace in the sight of the Lord : To be Received by Him 
to the Glory of God. . . . Price Two-pence.” It is a small quarto pamphlet of 
twenty-eight pages, and—I feel sure—of a most religious and respectable tendency. 
The other, which is an octavo of eighty-four pages, ‘“‘ Price Six-pence,” has a title 
which I must abreviate to “ Five Letters or Advice : Humbly offered, I To Parents : 
II To Children : III To the Young and Middle-Aged : IV To the Aged : V To All 
Thirsty Souls : By a Well-Wisher to the Souls of Men.’ In spite of the fact that this 
book came from Fleet Street, I think that the ‘‘ All Thirsty Souls ” has reference 
only to theological thirst. The other two books, both octavos, and both ‘‘ By One 
who has tasted that the Lord is Gracious,” did not appear until 1761, and the imprint 
had then varied to “ London : Printed by J. Hart, in Popping’s Court, Fleet-Street : 
And sold by A. Keith, at the Bible and Crown, in Grace-church-street ; and J. Fuller, 
in Blow-bladder-street, near Cheapside.’ The longer of these two is called, ‘‘Letters 
Sent to An Honourable Gentleman, For the Encouragement of Faith, Under various 
Trials of Life ” (112 pages), and the shorter, ‘“‘ Three Letters on, I The Marks of a 
Child of God,” and two other theological matters with which I will not trouble the 
reader. This last pamphlet has thirty-six pages. The author of these four books is said 
to have been one Anne Dutton ; but I must confess that for me they have a primarily 
local interest. If any reader of these Notes knows of any other Poppin’s Court 
printers, and their books, it would be a kindness if he, or she, would send me particu- 
lars of them. Of Hart I know nothing, though I expect that I shall know more after the 
next volume of Mr. Plomer’s Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers has made its 
appearance, for Mr. Plomer is now, I believe, working on the printers of the period 
from 1726 to 1775. 


R. FRANCIS JOHN HENRY JENKINSON died on September 21st, at 

the age of seventy. He was educated at Marlborough and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He took a first-class in classics in 1876, and in 1878 was elected a fellow 
of his college and also appointed Curator in Zoology. This interest in zoology, 
particularly in insects, continued throughout his life, though it was as University 
Librarian, to which post he was appointed in 1886, that he was best known. His own 
writings were small in bulk, but he was an extremely fine scholar and bibliographer, 
and he exercised a great influence over the work of many bibliographers who were 
associated with him in the library, or who came otherwise into contact with him. 
In this connection it is perhaps right to add that the Times, in an otherwise admirable 
obituary notice, certainly over-emphasised his share in Mr. Sayle’s List of Early 
English Books in the Cambridge University Library. Mr. Jenkinson no doubt helped 
in this work, but the book is Mr. Sayle’s. The late librarian’s personality was a 
charming one, to which Mr. Stephen Gaselee paid a tribute at the meeting of the 
Bibliographical Society on October 15th, and everyone who had occasion to pester 
Mr. Jenkinson with questions must remember with pleasure the courtesy and 
kindness he showed at such times. 
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HE Library, published by the Bibliographical Society, is only a quarterly, but 

so belated was my notice (which appeared last month) of the last number that 
I find another issue of this admirable magazine lying on my desk awaiting notice. 
That notice, however, must be a brief one : nothing more, in fact, than a catalogue of 
the chief contents. Mr. E. Gordon Duff, then, writes on The Fifth Edition of Barton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy ; Dr. W. W. Greg on An Elizabethan Printer and his Copy ; 
Mr. F. Madan on Milton, Salmasius, and Dugard ; Mr. H.R. Plomer on The Importa- 
tion of Books into England in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries : An Examination 
of Some Customs Rolls ; and Mr. J. William Hebel on The Surreptitious Edttion of 
Michael Drayton’s Peirs Gaueston. Dr. Greg’s article, it may be added, contains the 
results of an examination of printer’s marks on a manuscript of part of a translation, 
by Sir John Harrington, of Cantos XIV-XLVI of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 'This 
manuscript, which is in the British Museum, was that used by Richard Field, the 
printer, for the original edition of 1591. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE first autumn sales are somewhat late this year. Messrs. Hodgson held theirs— 

that of the late Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s library—on October 17th, 18th, 
and rgth. Sir William seems to have treated his books pretty roughly, for many of 
those in this sale were “‘ dog’s-eared ”’ to an almost unbelievable extent. Perhaps the 
most interesting book in the sale was a copy of the original edition of Doughty’s 
Arabia Deserta. Messrs. Sotheby’s first sale will not take place until November 7th, 
8th and gth—a delay which is due to building alterations which have been made to 
their premises. Their first catalogue is that of ‘‘ A country house library ” (which 
is not further particularised) and contains some fine illustrated books of the last two 
centuries. Among these I notice copies of Anderton’s Birds of America, folio, 
1827-39, and La Borde’s Choise de Chansons mises en Musique, 8vo, four volumes 
in two, printed at Paris in 1773. Among earlier books is the first edition, folio, 1493, 
of the Nuremberg Chronicle in German. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


6 Pass booksellers have been letting loose a flood of catalogues during the past few 
weeks. One which is especially attractive is the Number 4 (new series) of Messrs. 
J. & J. Leighton, Ltd., of 25, Heddon Street, Regent Street, W. 1. This list is illus- 
trated with 105 photographs of bindings, illuminations, maps, early wood-cuts, 
title-pages and the like. Most, though not all, of these books were issued during the 
first two centuries of printing, and collectors of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
books, especially, will find this list interesting and valuable. The items are all fully 
described. Some of the bindings of which photographs are given appear to be 
extremely fine. 


FIRST catalogue, which has reached me, is that of Mr. C. Bertram Rota, of 

108, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2, and it is devoted to modern books, mainly 
first editions. There are a good many items here of interest to collectors of the works 
of Messrs. de la Mare, Masefield, Drinkwater, George Moore, Yeats, and others 
either less known or less widely collected. A copy of the first edition of Mr. Yeats’s 
The Wind Among the Reeds, 1899, “‘ one of the very few copies specially bound in 
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vellum at the author’s request,” is here priced £5 ros. ; and a first edition, 1905, of 
Mr. Masefield’s Sea Life in Nelson’s Time (a book, by the way, that reproduces some 
amusing drawings by Captain Marryat) is marked £3 3s. Mr. Drinkwater’s Lyrical 
and other poems, 1908, costs £2 10s. ; and his very rare eight-page pamphlet, Lines 
on the Opening of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 1913, £2 2s. Finally, I must 
mention a set of the four parts of New Numbers, the magazine issued in 1914 by 
Messrs. Abercrombie, Drinkwater, W. W. Gibson and the late Rupert Brooke, for 
which five guineas is asked. 


Wie DULAU, of 34, 35, and 36, Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, W. 1, 
have just published their list, number 106. In this is a large folio album of 
eighteenth-century maps of America. This album (which is priced £105) is bound 
in contemporary half-calf, and contains fourteen maps (in thirty-four sections), all 
published in the seventies of the century by William Faden, R. Sayer and others. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of modern rises in value is illustrated by a set of two 
of John Clare’s first editions, The Village Minstrel, of 1821, and The Shepherd’s 
Calendar, of 1827, in all three volumes, with untrimmed edges, and bound in nearly 
contemporary morocco, for which {£14 14s. is asked. Clare first editions are now of 
some little value, whereas ten years ago they were almost valueless. For this change 
in the value of Clare’s books, Messrs. Blunden and Porter, the revivers of his fame, 
may be held responsible. Besides these things, Messrs. Dulau’s list contains some 
charming and interesting English books and pamphlets of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Among these is a folio volume containing three single-leaf 
satires, one being Lord Rochester’s A Satyr against Mankind (no date), which is 
very scarce. The price of this volume is £8 8s. There are also many cheaper items. 


NOTHER list is given up almost entirely to ‘‘ Poetical, Dramatic, and Political 

Pieces of the Eighteenth Century.” This is Mr. H. E. Gorfin’s twenty-eighth 
catalogue, published from 91, Lee High Road, and 1, Walerand Road, Lewisham, 
S.E. 13. Mr. Gorfin has got together some nice things which ought to attract 
collectors of eighteenth-century books. One of the poems he offers is An Epistle to 
the Most Learned Doctor W-d-d [Woodward] ; from a Prude, that was unfortunately 
Metamorphosed on Saturday, December 29, 1722, folio, 1723, of which the price is 
12s. 6d. This is a rare pamphlet, which I have heard attributed to John Gay by 
a gentleman who knows, probably, more than anyone else about first editions of 
Gay’s works. Nevertheless, I am somewhat inclined to doubt the attribution. The 
Defoe items in the list are particularly interesting. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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Actus Quintus. Scena Prima 


Enter Posthumus alone. 


Post. Yea bloody cloth, Ile keep thee: for I am wisht 
Thou should’st be colour’d thus. You married ones, 
If each of you should take this course, how many 
Must murther Wives much better then themselves 
For wrying but a little? Oh Pisazzo, 
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“THE PLAYERS’ CYMBELINE” * 


N these pages are shown a headpiece and one of the other drawings with 
which Mr. Albert Rutherston has illustrated the text of Cymbeline in the 
lately published volume of the Players’ Shakespeare. As book-illustrations 
cannot be fairly judged, and ought not even to be conceived, apart from 

the pages which they are to decorate, some of the accompanying text, set in 
Caslon’s “‘ Old-Face,” is here printed with each. Even from these fragments the 
reader may judge how well the artist has fulfilled one of the first conditions of 
good book illustration—that the drawings should be made with intelligent sympathy 
for the printer’s type and setting. That is, of course, just where modern book- 
illustration so often fails. Mr. Rutherston has given the play that fantastic setting 
for which Mr. Granville Barker pleads in his Introduction. Besides the line 
drawings there are six full-page plates in colour, beautifully reproduced in collotype 
by Messrs. Whittingham & Griggs. I am hoping that some day Mr. Rutherston 
may give us coloured illustrations which will lend themselves for printing by letter- 
press methods pure and simple, like, for instance, the Randolph Caldecott and Kate 
Greenaway picture-books of our childhood, printed by Edmund Evans from 
engraved wood-blocks. Indeed, he has already ventured in that field. 


* Shakespeare’s The Tragedie of Cymbeline. Printed from the text of the First Folio. 
The Players’ Shakespeare. Ernest Benn, Limited. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING 


4 es Year Book of the London School of Printing and the specimens of work done 
by the students which accompany it have very special interest ; for no printing 
school in the world might enjoy such advantages and such opportunities as the old 
St. Bride’s under its new conditions. The editor need not apologise for including 
samples of work mainly produced by mechanical means ; for he argues quite rightly 
that the student should be trained to use the methods and machines which are used 
in modern printing offices. Let him be taught to use the fittest means in the fittest 
way : to choose and use types or matrices, paper, printing inks, presses or printing 


La. How, my good name? or to report of you 
What shall I thinke is good. The Princesse. 


Enter Imogen. 

(ot. Good morrow fairest, Sister your sweet hand. 
Imo. Good morrow Sir, you lay out too much paines 
For purchasing but trouble: the thankes I give, 

Is telling you that I am poore of thankes, 
And scarse can spare them. 


machines to the best purpose and effect. It is not what the editor calls “ art-craft ” 
that is wanting or wanted. As Professor Lethaby wrote years ago in the first number 
of The Imprint, the art is in the cooking, not in the sauce. Good printing depends not 
only on the type-faces, but on the setting and spacing, the right margins, accurate 
punctuation and proof-reading, good presswork or machining on the right kind 
of paper. In such details as these some of the specimens fall a long way short of 
excellence. The device printed on the cover is a typographic nightmare. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


BIOGRAPHY 


HOULD anyone ever write a comparative history of English literature and 

French, it would hardly be possible to overlook the need for an explanation 

of this particular contrast : biography is peculiarly an English genre and 

autobiography a French. On the one hand we have nothing in France 
analogous to those Lives which in England follow each eminent man as the shadow 
follows the body, and which constitute a sort of literary Westminster. On the other 
hand English literature is very poor in those autobiographies or autoscopies which, 
from the time of Montaigne and even of Joinville, are our greatest glory. It should 
not be difficult to trace behind this difference causes arising from national psychology. 
Numerous exceptions would be found. One of these exceptions I note at the present 
moment in the work of Daniel Halévy and particularly in his last book, his biography 
of Vauban. 4 

The Vauban appeared in the collection Les Cahiers Verts, which Daniel Halévy 
as editor and Grasset as publisher instituted in order to give the public a series of 
literary works which should have a living interest without necessarily being fiction. 
The novel to-day is a bed of Procrustes on which, whether or not it suits his talent, 
every writer is almost obliged to lie. Scandals like those which are increasingly 
noticeable with regard to literary prizes, which are all prizes for novels, reveal the 
grit in the wheels of the literary machine, and a spirit like that which animates 
Les Cahiers Verts may possibly bring a salutary reaction. 

Moreover Les Cahiers Veris are in a manner, by virtue both of their name and of 
their inspiration, a continuation of Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine founded by Charles 
Péguy, which, issuing from his little shop in the Rue de la Sorbonne and vitalised 
by his fire and enthusiasm, exercised so powerful an influence during the fifteen 
years which preceded the war. The kernel of Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine was made 
up of Péguy himself, of Romain Rolland, of André Suarés, of Jérdme and Jean 
Tharaud and of Daniel Halévy. An important element in Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine 
was to have been lives of great men—short and vivid biographies in the manner of 
Plutarch. Romain Rolland had undertaken a series of these lives. Three of them 
were published by Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine : the life of Tolstoi, the life of 
Beethoven, the life of Michael Angelo, of which the two latter, the only ones of which 
the subject gives the necessary perspective of the past, are masterpieces. We may 
observe, moreover, that Fean-Christophe itself is, to some extent, a mixed product 
of biography and fiction : it is made up in part of biographies of German musicians 
very cleverly mingled with romantic episodes. Romain Rolland announced a life of 
Hoche which never appeared. It is a matter for regret. A few Lives of Great Men 
would have rounded off his work better than the mediocre work of these last years, 
for example L’Ame Enchantée, the first volume of which was so disappointing. 
Daniel Halévy long ago embraced this literary genre, in which the atmosphere 
of Péguy’s little shop is so well preserved. He is the author of a life of Frederick 
Nietzsche, which has a European reputation. He has written on Péguy himself 
a similar work of evocative biography. The Vauban which he has just published 
seems to me a masterpiece of the kind by virtue of its classic perfection, its close 
grain, its unaffected piety, its supple and calm intelligence. . 
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It is a masterpiece the full credit of which will not be reaped by M. Halévy. 
Biography has laws which differ considerably from those of fiction. A writer who 
begins a novel never knows how far his characters will succeed, or whether he will 
achieve a successful or a mediocre work, or a failure. Balzac set out on La Femme 
de Trente Ans with the same ardour and heat as he expended upon Eugénie Grandet. 
Not until conception had passed into execution, and the work had been completed, 
was the survey possible which revealed that the first subject had produced nothing 
with life in it, whilst the second had resulted in an immortal creation. This did 
not prevent him from publishing them both, as any novelist would do, trusting 
to the future to discriminate between his unequal works. It is not the same in the 
matter of biography. The novelist is faced with a character whom he has to create, the 
biographer stands before one who is ready made. He looks at a real man. He knows 
whether or not his subject is capable of furnishing interest, life and ideas to author 
and reader. He works as it were with a perpetual collaborator, and the quality of 
what he produces is partly determined by the contribution of this visible and 
present collaborator. 

The subject of a novel is never ridiculous in itself, but according to the manner 
in which it is treated. From a non-existent subject a masterpiece may be made, 
such as L’Education Sentimentale of Flaubert. But the subject of a biography may 
be ridiculous in himself, if the person, who has actually lived, is not worth writing 
about. Flaubert, wishing to ridicule Bouvard and Pécuchet, gives these two copyists 
the intention of writing a life of the Duc d’Angouléme, the son of Charles X., 
a perfectly negligible person. But the Duc d’Angouléme was no more of a nobody 
than Frédéric Moreau in whom Flaubert, by his genius for the novel, interests us 
throughout the length of L’ Education Sentimentale. But above all he was no more 
of a nobody than Bouvard and Pécuchet themselves in whom Flaubert was thoroughly 
right in seeing a possibility for a novel. 

But no subject for a biography could appear richer and more worthy of treatment 
than the life of Vauban. Naturally one cannot find there a romantic element that 
might enter into a life of Napoleon. But as Daniel Halévy understands it, and as it 
stands at this moment of our little literary evolution, it seems that biographies, 
constructing their web in opposition to the novel, find a certain kind of perfection in 
constructing it in opposition to the romantic. 

What does Vauban mean to a Frenchman ? First of all, he stands for this : the 
complete and supreme type of the useful man. There have been greater men, men 
who have spoken with more imagination to the heart and the reason, men who have 
rendered more brilliant services. There has been none who has rendered France 
more material, more real, more indisputable services. He was the man who created 

for France, in a country of plain land wide open to invasion, an artificial frontier of 
earth and stone which was so solid that until 1870 no invasion was able to penetrate 
it. What was penetrated in 1814 was the romantic, exaggerated, lunatic frontier, 
the unjust frontier of the Revolution and the Empire. The frontier of Vauban, 
the frontier of Napoleon ; on that opposition we are accustomed to base a whole 
theory, not only of France and French history, but also of reason and of imagination. 

That frontier is a work of art made with countries, towns, contours of the earth 
for materials and for elements. As a Racine or a Shakespeare possesses his theatre, 
as a Michael Angelo possesses the marble block and the human frame, as a Beethoven 
possesses the wood and brass of an orchestra, as a Murat possesses at the moment of 
the charge the current of his cavalry, as a Moltke possesses his disposition of troops 
and his network of railways, as a Victor Hugo possesses the resources of his speech 
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and of his verses, so a Vauban possesses, in order to put it into a state of defence 
and safety, all his land of France, and especially the frontier, with its waterways, 
its lands, its slopes, its resources and above all its men. “ He has,” says Daniel 
Halévy, ‘‘ the science and also the mastery of the old artisan familiar with all his 
operations. His hand works on the soil of France as the burin of the old Rembrandt 
works on copper; his hand is sure, and whatever it undertakes it succeeds in 
achieving.” 

Vauban was a man who, to the extent of a limited work, the comparable utility 
of which must be felt for centuries, possessed like a great artist the soul and the 
resources, the physical body and still bare and ill defended flesh of a country— 
a flesh that he has covered with a sheath by a human operation analogous to the 
operations of Nature. He is an incomparable subject for biography, but one who 
gives a biographer a duty as difficult as his own : the duty of possessing Vauban as 
Vauban possessed the French soil, of making a work of literary engineering as 
Vauban made a work of military engineering. Daniel Halévy, by virtue of his intelli- 
gence, his calm probity and his attentive submission to his object, has succeeded 
in that feat. When Louis XIV. was so bold as to give the baton of a Marshal of 
France to Vauban, that is to say to a man who belonged to the subordinate and 
despised arm of the engineers, a useful body but one lacking in splendour and 
fire, there was in certain traditional military circles a commotion and almost a scandal. 
Balzac calls novelists the marshals of letters, and to-day this marshalry is a little 
exacting and incommoding. Never mind. Daniel Halévy shows us that the baton 
of Marshal may be wielded by this genre which hitherto has been so subordinate 
and so disregarded : the Lives of Great Men. When the time comes that the novel 
is overcome by the fatigue and exhaustion which lie in wait for all literary kinds, 
French biography perhaps will be one of those new species which will emerge 
from the shadows to divide the inheritance of Alexander. 


ALBERT THIBAUDET 
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ARCHITECTURE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


HE interest aroused in American architecture by the Bush Building, in 

Kingsway, justifies some reference to recent buildings of the country. 

The subject is also of considerable importance to English architecture 

now. It is, however, difficult to understand the real significance of the 
work being done there unless the buildings of the United States are examined on the 
spot. Yet an architect would be able to form a tolerably just opinion of recent 
buildings of another country were he to study its architectural papers, giving his 
attention to the advertisement sheets as well as to the text and “ legitimate ” 
illustrations, for the advertisements give an additional indication of the general 
architectural practice of the country in which they appear. The cautious reviewer 
might, if he attempted to judge an architecture in this way, be justified in 
remembering the common gossip relating to the professional journals. Men are 
daily to be met who tell you that the only buildings discussed and illustrated in 
those papers are those to which the advertisements refer. It is said, for instance, that 
unless the heating engineers, the patent flooring companies, and the ferro-concrete 
specialists advertise their goods, the advertisement editor will not allow his brother 
of the news pages to discuss the new building. Whether there is any truth in this 
statement or not I do not know; in reality I expect there is very little. Yet, ignoring 
this suggestion as ill-founded, it may still be said that the matter chosen by the 
editor for these papers does not always represent the best work of the country, for 
he is bound to be influenced by the money value of the work illustrated and by 
the fame of the architect who designed it. 

The journal from which I am making this review is The American Architect and 
Architectural Review, and although I am taking its contents as representative of the 
American work of to-day it is advisable to remember these cautionary remarks. This 
journal is issued twice every month, the illustrations are good and there are many 
of them. 

The general impression received from these volumes is that architecture is 
becoming international rather than national. The American architects seem to 
indulge the amateur desire for “ period ” architecture as much as or more than we 
do. They are clever at this mode of design ; and if this work were to be regarded as 
the end and object of architecture, the American profession might justly be proud 
of its achievements ; for when a “ style” is chosen for a building, especially for a 
public or semi-public building, they are less inclined to lose the idea of the building 
as a whole in the same way that some of our architects do ; they less often make their 
buildings a patchwork of motives taken wholesale from drawings and photographs 
of ancient work. The resulting buildings, indeed, seem to be keener and less vague 
than many of those we are accustomed to see in this country. They show more 
reticence and a greater sense of the proper relationship between parts and the 
whole. Yet for all this reticence and “‘ sense of scale ” where a chief motive of the 
‘architect is to make a scholarly design in the manner of a past period or where he 
applies a facade for the sake of “looks,” he is not going to give the world an 

architecture that is completely right. The very fact, however, that the current 
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arrangements are given fresh values, that they are refinedly applied and not over- 
loaded, leads me to believe that the full realisation of fine building may even be 
found at the end of this road. 

It is probably well that the evolution should be gradual, for sudden change is apt 
to be the result of self-conscious effort. Architecture is very difficult, and those who 
serve it are surrounded by snares. 

The Grauman Theatre in Hollywood, Cal., by Messrs. Meyer & Holler, architects, 
is an instance of a design in a “ style.”’ It is a building purely in the manner of ancient 
Egypt, it suggests scenery designed for a film showing the life of some Pharaoh. But 
even an architect who is giving his life in an attempt to realise in his work the true 
meaning of building cannot fail to appreciate the strong grasp Messrs. Meyer & 
Holler show in dealing with an idea of this sort, and he must appreciate the clean 
cutting of the masses and the refined contours of the mouldings. Such an architect 
will regret the misuse of so much ability, but I think he cannot fail to learn something 
which will be useful to him in carrying out his right ideals. 

The exterior of the Eastman Theatre and School of Music, Rochester, N.Y., by 
Godon & Kealber, architects—McKim, Mead & White, associate architects—has 
been given a facade founded on the classic spirit of the eighteenth century. Here, again, 
there is marked evidence of restraint. The Ionic order is used as the decorative motive 
and is strongly designed with fine appreciation. The different planes of the wall face 
to which the order is applied are kept distinct, they are not confused by a number of 
subordinate features. Yet architecture of this sort is artificial, the decoration does not 
grow from the construction of the building, almost without our being aware that it is 
decoration or anything more than the best possible finish that can be given to the work. 

When we turn from public buildings to domestic architecture we find the taste for 
the artificial is carried to an absurd extent. There it often becomes an unpleasant 
affectation. Particularly is this the case in the smaller country houses. The illustration 
of a house is given where the architect in his desire to produce the effect of an old 
English cottage, not content with teasing the surface of his pavements with the 
craziest sort of crazy slabs, has roofed his building with slates of different lengths 
in each individual course. On looking at such pictures our chief desire is for 
ordinary sensible houses properly planned and built of the best materials available 
without concern for “‘ looks.”” The root of the evil seems to be the desire to make a 
building appear like something which it is not, and this sentence does not by implica- 
tion mean that it is desirable to over-emphasise a wish to make the building look 
like what it is. If it is properly and well built and all the parts finished with refinement, 
delicacy and strength, in accordance with current traditions, the building will 
naturally play its part, and there will be no sense of affectation in either direction. 
We should not go out of our way to omit those forms to which we have become 
so accustomed that they seem inevitable ; to use an analogy, there is no reason 
why one should leave out the ribbon round a soft felt hat in the hope of making 
it express better the essential purpose and shape of a hat. 

One of the pleasantest of the houses illustrated is the residence of James A. Burden, 
Syosset, L.I., by Delano & Aldrich. This building is just what one would expect a 
house to be, it is comfortable, dignified and homely ; further, it is very well placed. 

American architecture is, perhaps, at its best when it is concerned with the building 
of factories. On looking through the illustrations of the journal I am reviewing, 
these are the buildings which give me most satisfaction. Of this type, though it is 
not a factory, the Newhaven railroad station, Conn., by Cass Gilbert, is a good 
example. This is a fine brick building on a stone base ; it has a horizontal stone cornice 
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above the third storey and an attic above. I think it may be said to be typically 
American, for I feel that it would not be found, at any rate, in an older country. It 
is a fine piece of constructive architecture. 

The churches and schools which are illustrated are for the most part poor affairs. 
They look like imitations of English imitation Gothic. In one or two instances where 
stone has been used each separate block is left rough and projecting, while the beds 
and the joints are alone worked true. This is a type of work which has disagreeable 
associations in this country. It is bad because it indicates an attempt to give the walls 
a rustic appearance. It is impossible to imagine the builders of a church in the 
fourteenth century trying to make their work look like anything than what it was. 
They gave it the best finish their means and materials allowed. 

My reference to American church building illustrated in the Review would not be 
complete if I did not refer to the church of thc Sacred Heart at Washington, D.C. 
by Murphy & Olmstead—Maginnis & Walsh, associate architects. This is a fine 
stone building, roofed for the most part with Roman tiling, the walls are of big smooth 
blocks of stone, the capitals and other decorative features are derived from those of the 
Byzantine Empire. The building is one of those which will give inspiration to archi- 
tects. It will take its place among the works which influence further development. 
In a sense it is an exotic, but it is an exotic of the type that can be acclimatised, 
that can assume forms and colours drawn from the new soil in which it is planted. 

I advise those interested in modern architecture to obtain copies of The American 
Architect and Architectural Review. 


Pec CC ATTN 
THE ADELPHI. By F. C. Prevor. Chelsea Publishing Company. 2s. 6d. 


R. T. A. BOLTON’S monumental work The Architecture of Robert and James 

Adam is beyond the reach of most folk, and it has not been easy for the visitor 
to town, apart from the student, to make himself acquainted with the history of the 
Adelphi, the most fascinating quarter of London west of Temple Bar. The Adelphi, 
by Francis C. Prevot, seems to be the very book for him. Mr. Prevot wisely does 
not attempt in so small a space to deal with the position of the Adam brothers in the 
architectural story of London. What he does is, in entertaining fashion, to tell the 
tale of all that enclave which is bounded by the Strand and the river, by Villiers 
Street and Adam Street, and which is erroneously, but with reasonable excuse, 
described in its entirety to-day by most people as the Adelphi. The buildings and 
streets on the site of York House were, of course, no concern of the Adams, whose 
giant enterprise dealt only with the land and houses known as Durham Yard, where 
the great Durham House once stood, and which they acquired on a ninety-nine years’ 
lease from Lady Day, 1764. It is because of the similarity of the two neighbour- 
hoods as regards seclusion and eighteenth century association that they are generally 
thought about and referred to as one. 

There is nothing that is new in Mr. Prevot’s little book. We have had it piecemeal 
before, but he is fortunate in giving for the first time the complete story of the 
Adelphi, with its engineering, architectural and historical claims, in a form such as 
can be assimilated in twenty minutes. Every good Londoner, by the way, will 
sympathise with Mr. Prevot in his protest against the way in which the names of 
James Street and William Street were, in 1906, merged and lost in that of Durham 
House Street. And why is Of Alley no longer known by that name? The book is 


illustrated with a few rather colourless drawings. 
A. R. POWYS 
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THE ET Na ee 
AUSTRALIAN PAINTINGS. BURLINGTON HOUSE 


OR a new country to produce a ready made art of its own would be one 

of those feats which would have been described a short time ago as con- 

trary to the laws of nature. It is not easy, however, to discover what are 

the laws of nature in this matter, if such exist; for history offers us a 
series of caprices and miracles rather than of well ordered laws. Suddenly, for brief 
periods in the history of nations, a wonderful pictorial and plastic art blooms and 
flourishes, and then follow years, centuries of sterility. Germany, for all her learning 
and immense pictorial output, has contributed nothing to modern art and com- 
paratively little to the older European art. Scandinavia has been equally unfruitful, 
and Spain and Italy have of late been artistically dormant. For two hundred years 
the Flemish peoples produced a succession of remarkable painters, and then, imme- 
diately after its successful fight with the Spanish invaders, the new Dutch group had 
a second flowering, with a peculiar beauty all its own. These are events which, if we 
are wise, we accept as spontaneous variations, not attributable to any discoverable 
sequences of cause and effect. 

There is no need, therefore, for an anticipatory scepticism about Australian art, 
still less for a preconceived spirit of patronage and flattery. And indeed two of the 
most important of the modern English artists have come from the new countries— 
Whistler from America and Conder from Australia. It is true that they became 
merged with the English school, but they gave as much as they received. With the 
modern facilities for travel and communication it is only to be expected that the 
Colonial and Dominion artists should be European in their influences and training. 
But despite the differences in economic circumstances and the absence of any back- 
ground of local tradition (which itself has to start sometime), there is not the slightest 
reason why an Australian school of painting should not appear with its own original 
genius. At the same time there is equally no reason why it should. 

It is claimed in the introduction to this exhibition that there is now an Australian 
pictorial art worthy the name, and in particular that Norman Lindsay “ has carried 
the art of the pen to a height never before attained by that medium,” and that the 
service of Arthur Streeton to Australia must ‘‘ ever remain the equivalent of 
Constable’s to England.” These are big claims ; but if they take our breath away, 
we are falling into the errors of the Parisian dealers who raise their eyebrows scepti- 
cally when one suggests that contemporary English painting is the equal of the 
French. Nevertheless, in actual fact 1 think that the claim is exaggerated, much 
exaggerated. Interesting as the exhibition is, I cannot trace any real signs in it of an 
Australian pictorial genius. The general standard of the exhibition is considerably 
above that of our own annual Academy ; there are no lapses of taste or crudities of 
imagination—with one important exception. On the whole, neither in subject nor in 
sentiment does the ambition of the artists exceed their powers of expression. The 
pictures consist mainly of pure landscape, still life and portraiture. They are accom- 
plished, sensitive, and, if one may use the term, sensible. Yet they lack originality ; 
they are not more than pleasant echoes of the impressionist art of Europe, and even 
the local colour due to a new country is barely noticeable. The artists have rather 
shown how their country can recall European paintings than how it can form the 
source of fresh pictorial emotions. The smaller, more intimate landscapes are more 
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attractive than the larger panoramas. Elliot Gruner’s neat atmospheric studies are 
really more substantial than Streeton’s scenic views, which may of course give a 
better idea of the Australian country. The unaffected simplicity of Carl Hampel’s 
Haystacks and John Rowell’s Old Battery Bridge, slight though these are, strikes the 
keynote to what is best in the exhibition. For this reason Phillips Fox’s Adelaide 
and Reverie and Ambrose Patterson’s Portrait of George Patterson are much more 
sympathetic than any of George Lambert’s more showy work. 

The admiration bestowed on Norman Lindsay is a mystery to me. It was said of 
the French painter Boucher, of whom Lindsay is a distant derivative, possibly 
without knowing it, that he evinced an elegant vulgarity. If this is at all true of 
Boucher, whose enjoyment of the feminine nude, though often artificial, is never 
coarse and cloying, it is trebly true of Norman Lindsay, who entirely lacks the 
freshness and buoyancy and the superb decorative sense of Boucher. I run the risk 
of being classed with the prudes of Oldham ; but it is a fact that Norman Lindsay 
shocks me. It is not, however, because his crowded groups of sirens are very con- 
sciously unclothed, but because the artist’s sentiment about them is undigested and, 
apart from the virtuosity of the drawing, is mere animal impulse, not lifted into the 
sphere of contemplative emotion. As a draughtsman, Lindsay is clever, though he 
is far below Fantin Latour, another Frenchman to whom he owes a great deal. It is 
doubtless due to this virtuosity that he owes his reputation ; but virtuosity at bottom 
is simply a power of composite imitation of the imaginative achievements of the past. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ROBOT 


ERTAINLY there is what is called an “art” in producing a good photo- 
graph. But it is an art with a very strong emphasis on the scientific 
side. It depends more than any draughtsmanship or pictorial work on the proper 
adjustment of machinery and on chemical reaction. The photographer can arrange 
his subject or arrange his camera vis-d-vis the subject, but the rest depends on the 
mechanical manipulation of the camera and the developing and printing. It is 
true that the photograph can be touched up, but much of that sort of thing only 
creates a mongrel which is neither photograph nor drawing. The best photographs 
are invariably those which are most straightforward and have not aspired to the 
graces of a livelier art. It would be incorrect to say of a livelier medium, because 
the difference between a photograph and a picture does not reside so much in the 
media as in the use made of them. Every line of a picture vibrates with the rhythm 
of the artist’s emotion and conception : but unless the photographer works over the 
whole of his negative or print and therefore transforms it into a drawing, his 
photograph will express a human emotion only in a very general and fragmentary 
manner. For the rest the photographic part will be a standardised vision which, 
unlike that of a picture, can be anticipated beforehand. 'There are wide divergences 
of opinion as to whether this vision should be regarded as more true and real 
than that of the artist, and the question is by no means unimportant. But whatever 
the view held, there can be no doubt about the palpable difference between a 
photograph and a picture and the intenser, more intimate and intrinsic appeal of 
the latter. And if it is the case that the photograph gives us reality in its true 
nakedness, all that can be said is that reality is a poor and sterile thing and that 
the human artistic vision considerably increases its beauty and richness. 
It is a curious fact that while the majority of the British public admires a 
picture in proportion as it approaches the character of a photograph, it admires a 
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photograph in proportion to its success in resembling a picture. The public is simply 
standing on its head. An artist puts expression into his work and he is condemned 
for not giving scientific facts, while a photographer who blurs over and obscures 
his photograph and generally modifies it to suit his taste is applauded for his 
artistry. 

Gant carinately instances of this mistaken tendency predominate at the annual 
exhibitions of our photographic societies. In fact, it seems that exhibits are selected 
according to their approximation towards atmospheric impressionist paintings, 
and plain, straightforward photographs are for the most part barred. But it is 
these that we appreciate. A photograph of an aeroplane up among thunderclouds 
(London Salon of Photography 252) provides a much greater stimulus to the 
imagination than a would-be illustration to Omar Khayyam (250). And a plain 
portrait of Mr. G. K. Chesterton is far more interesting than some faked study 
of a fisherman or an Andulusian and so on. Frequently the photographer gets a 
spurious excitement by posing his models in unusual attitudes, or, worse still, by 
divesting them partly or wholly of their clothes. Matter-of-fact photographs of 
inhabitants of Central Africa may be of immense interest, but there is a fearful 
atmosphere of anticlimax about photographs of “ artistically’ grouped nudes. 

There was a time in the nineteenth century when it was thought that the camera 
would supersede the palette and brushes, and I have heard of a well-known 
exhibitor at the Academy who was convinced of the fate awaiting painters at the 
hands of the robots of photography. One could, of course, have guessed his views 
from his pictures. But experience must surely have killed this fallacy, just as it 
will sooner or later quash many of the claims of the cinematograph. It is not 
that the painter decorates and composes more than the photographer—he sees 
the lines, shades and colours individually. 


PUBLIC ASIN, 
WALPOLE SOCIETY. 1922-1923. 1 1s. 


HE eleventh volume of the Walpole Society contains some interesting 

reproductions which possess a wider appeal than the accompanying texts. 
Research into the history of early English art is undoubtedly important: but is 
there any reason why the records of the research should be a mass of the sawdust 
of facts without any enlivenment or hint at esthetic appreciation ? For instance, 
the note on the English Bible picture book of the fourteenth century gives a detailed 
catalogue description of the illustrations, which presumably someone will find 
useful even if it is not read all through ; but no attempt is made at a comparison 
of the style of the drawings with that of other drawings of about the same time. 
Similarly with Edward Pearce, the sculptor, who worked for Wren and made a 
fine portrait bust of Wren and also of Cromwell; obviously he was influenced by 
contemporary French and Italian art. No mention is made of this most important 
zsthetic fact in the otherwise interesting paper. We learn, incidentally, from 
another paper, that in the cellars of University College there is a window by Henry 
Gyles, the seventeenth century English glass painter. Perhaps it is not worthy of 
a better fate ! 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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MUSIC 


HASSAN 


HE incidental music to Hassan is in its conception thoroughly 
Shakespearean. It exists for no reason but to help on the play. It 
is not used, as Shakespeare sometimes used it, to eke out scant scenery ; 
_ for the scenic apparatus at His Majesty’s is ample and leaves the spectator 
at no time in any doubt. But it is well and truly used either to relieve or to 
accentuate tension, and chiefly at those moments when, in the language of the play, 
the scimitar of Logic is blunted on the neck of Emotion. The play is one thing 
and the music another in the sense that each is supreme in its own dominion ; we 
are asked neither to imagine the story (or take it on trust) in order to attend to the 
music, nor to shut our ears in order to feast our eyes. But in another and more 
important sense they are not two things but one. With every temptation to be so 
the music is not realistic. All the realism goes forward in the protracted reticence 
of the words ; the outline of cruelty is made more visible through the veil of meiosis. 
It is this forbearance that the music echoes. There is only one moment that bears 
the semblance of a melody, the moment when Hassan, as yet undeceived, sings to 
his lute in praise of the virginal Yasmin; but it is the semblance only, for the 
expected balance of the cadences is distorted to the point of insipidity. That is as 
much as to say that melody is too tangible a thing to find a place in the internal 
drama, in those moments when the soul speaks with itself and the phantasms of 
circumstance fade in the light of reality. But, says the plain man, if you take away 
melody, what is left ? Only music, not words, can answer that question. Relation 
and correlation are the nearest words, and they mean nothing till you hear the 
sounds, 

When Rafi and Pervaneh are on their way to execution the music breaks out into 
an orgy of dissonance. But again it is not realistic. The physical horror is almost 
unbearable, but the mental, the abomination of desolation standing where it ought 
not, is far worse. Cenci’s ‘‘ once in, How the delighted spirit pants for joy,” is 
just the place where words must stop and only music can take up the tale and twine 
agony with agony till our souls are purged. Later, when the hopelessness of ever 
righting the wrong stands naked before us, when the prospect of the material 
Mahommedan paradise is found to be quite incommensurate with the magnitude 
of terrestrial evil, when no terrors of Eblis could avail to redress the balance, and 
the only refuge is flight 

Always a little further ; it may be 
Beyond that last blue mountain barred with snow, 
Across that angry or that glimmering sea, 


it is only music that can meet the need—“ the lust of knowing what should not be 
known.” 

That, one takes it, is the intent of Delius’s music. How far he is successful 
each who hears it must answer for himself. Speaking for oneself only, the music 
seems to be so condensed that more than a little of it cloys the appetite. The 
suggestion of a harp here, of a clarionet there, of a barbaric or a seraphic chorus, 
left the imagination free ; the insistence of linked dissonances seemed to chain it 
again. The long orchestral comment on the tragedy which has induced flight 
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may have too much of the despair behind and not enough of the hope in front— 
that is a matter for the composer’s judgment ; but whatever the message may be, 
the concentration of its utterance should bear relation to the listener’s, the first-time 
listener’s, powers of absorption ; for the music to give him more than he can take 
up is, in so far, for itto miss itsmark. It does not miss its mark altogether, by any 
means. Incidental music should only suggest, and in doing that, as this does, 
does its whole duty. But there are several ways of suggesting, and Delius has, 
broadly, only one—the harmonic. The plain man told us of another—the melodic : 
and we must not run away from his question, especially as one is inclined to think 
there is a good deal in it. Melody needs no plea, but it does need definition. It 
corresponds to the plot or the story in literature, which runs like a river through 
the landscape, unifying it. It may run underground, perhaps, part of the way, 
but we still hear its rumbling and still trace some effects of it in the slopes of the 
hills. A tune is the unifying element in music ; it prescribes a course for it, makes 
commitments, lends it inevitability. It brings music back to the “ hiibsch concret,”’ 
even if we catch only glimpses of it through the trees, as it were, or round the 
shoulder of a hill. The objection to melody, so far as it has been critical, has been 
that it is too concrete, that its mere presence leaves the rest of the music in the air 
and breaks up the network of implications. The noble tune in Holst’s “ Jupiter ” 
does that to some extent; it distorts the focus for the moment, like an irrelevant, 
though intrinsically good, story slipped into a close argument. 

Rather than make that mistake Delius will have no tune at all, but trust entirely 
to harmony. Two defences have been set up for this. First that harmony 
subsumes all other aspects of music—melody, rhythm, counterpoint, orchestration— 
that these all combine to make the texture of the harmony, and that they are all in 
it implicitly, as very diverse flavours are combined in a sauce, which “ is ” all of 
them and yet no one of them. The difficulty about this is that we are not all Brillat- 
Savarins: we eat to live, not live to eat. The other defence is that harmonic 
invention is'as great an achievement as melodic. History does not bear that out. 
The Elizabethans, whom we have lately decided to revere once more, live by the 
melodies of the individual voices in their madrigals and services ; their ‘“‘ daring 
harmonic innovations”? which some attentive microscopes have succeeded in 
finding, are long out of date. There is a sense in which harmony is only the Oxford 
drawl or the Cockney twang of the day ; the tone of voice impresses for the moment, 
but what is said in it remains after the impression is gone. Purcell’s harmony, 
again, certainly broke ice ; places are to be found where he antedated Bach and 
left Handel standing. But what those who read him—and the few who perform 
him—revere him for are those other places where he fits the trenchant phrase to the 
apt word, covers square feet of his score with the homeliest harmonies in order to 
make minim divergences tell, writes for voices he understands and knows, turns 
deftly and swiftly from them to viols or trumpets or the organ, points a catch, heartens 
a chorus, weaves a ballet—in a word, his solidarity. Music of this mettle sounds 
more pointed and interesting than it looks, because the ear’s memory sweeps over a 
larger space than the eye’s. Music which relies on a comprehensive harmony is 
apt to look more interesting than it sounds because the eye can pick out melodies 
which the ear cannot disentangle from their context. 

One has been partly directed to these remarks by reading Mr. Heseltine’s Delius 
(John Lane), a little six shilling book which does much to put one in sympathy with 
the composer’s aims. He uses the word “‘ genius ”—a difficult and always a personal 
word. A man is a genius to those who have the intuition to take him as such; to 
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others he is such by hearsay. Mr. Heseltine’s asseveration, therefore, is a question 
for each of his readers. Trying to answer that question, one would say that the 
harmony, which sums the whole of Delius’s music, does not really take things beyond 
the point to which Brahms brought them. It is the fashion to think poorly of 
Brahms, Mendelssohn and Handel, perhaps as a reaction from the fervour with 
which we once pressed them to our hearts. Leaving the other two, do we not find 
in Brahms precisely that glow of texture, passing over now into exultation, now into 
gloom, which we find in Delius ? It is conspicuous in his string music, in the Song 
of Destiny, in parts of the Requiem and a dozen or so of the later songs. The idiom 
has changed, of course, but that is not more of a reason for preferring the Mass of 
Life (Delius) to the Requiem (Brahms) than it would be for setting the Earthly 
Paradise above the Canterbury Tales. But waiving the question of genius, Mr. 
Heseltine’s book does manage to let one in through the man to his work. One sees 
a greatness of mind, a craftsman’s pride, a power of self-criticism ; one takes these 
to his music and finds them true. The book is also well-written and clearly arranged, 
besides being happy in its opportunity. 

We spoke of the music of Hassan as being Shakespearean in conception. What 
that means is best read in Mr. Richmond Noble’s Shakespeare’s Use of Song (Oxf. 
Univ. Press, 12/6), where it is shown first that Shakespeare’s songs are, as compared 
with those of his contemporaries, pre-eminently suited for music—perhaps written, 
as Burns often wrote, with the tune already in his head ; and secondly that they are 
apt, and increasingly apt with each succeeding play, for their place ; that they do 
not merely form an interlude but help on and elucidate the action. That Delius’s 
music does that is best seen by comparison with Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, where the music is entirely appropriate, certainly, but somehow stands away 
from the play and leaves us with two distinct tastes on the tongue. Mendelssohn 
seems to generalize the incident, Theseus’s wedding or Titania’s dreams or Bottom’s 
translation, rather than generalize the play as a whole, as Delius manages to do. 


A. H. FOX 8TRANGWAYS 
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SONNETS AND VERSES. By H. Bettoc. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
POEMS. By Wi Frip ScawEN BLUNT. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY GERMAN POETRY. Chosen and translated by BABETTE 
DeEuTscH and AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY. Lane. 6s. 


ODES. By Jonn Keats. Decorated by Vivien Gribble. Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 


EVERY MAN’S BOOK OF SACRED VERSE. Edited by GorpoNn CRossE. 
Mowbray. 4s. 6d. 


R. BELLOC’S book includes the contents of his 1912 book, Verses, with 

various other poems not hitherto collected. Few men with his great gifts for 
verse have written so little, and it is irritating that his collection, now that it comes, 
should be incomplete. The songs from The Path to Rome being here, why are not 
those from The Four Men, the song about Pelagius, and the song In Sussex Lanes, 
and even the song about the dog ? And since he has, like Mr. Chesterton, printed 
serious poetry and comic verse within one cover, why could he not go the whole 
hog and bring the whole of his best light verses together ? More Peers might just as 
well be here as the Ballade on Consols, and so might The Modern Traveller, which 
is absurdly little known, although one of the finest comic poems in the language. 
The result of these omissions is that those who cherish Mr. Belloc’s work will still 
have to go on hoping for a genuine collected edition. 

The chief additions to the old book, in point of bulk, are twenty-six epigrams 
(most of which appeared in these pages), thirty-one sonnets and The Ballad of 
Val-és-Dunes. 'This last is not quite a success : but some of the sonnets and epigrams 
are as near perfection as human things can go. The sonnets in places are (of all 
things, in Mr. Belloc !) obscure, and Mr. Belloc’s trick of finishing a sonnet with 
an Alexandrine is not always justified by results ; but lines in many and certain 
whole sonnets have the classic style and certainty of the finest Latin work and the © 
coins of Syracuse. Many a considerable reputation in English literature rests on 
nothing more substantial than such a group of epigrams as The Mirror, The Statue, 
On a Dead Hostess, and On a Sleeping Friend. The quality of these is very rare, 
outside Landor : 


When we are dead, some hunting-boy will pass 
And find a stone half-hidden in tall grass 

And grey with age : but having seen that stone 
(Which was your image), ride more slowly on. 


Beyond these, there are few new lyrics. Two of these, Ha’nacker Mill and 
Tarantella, stand out from the rest by their perfection of music, of picture and of 
emotional expression. Tarantella, especially, is a difficult thing achieved with 
consummate skill. All these are among Mr. Belloc’s latest verses ; his writing 
in verse has become more varied as well as more powerful ; it is a pity there is not 
more of it. 

The new edition of Wilfrid Blunt is an American selection made by Floyd Dell 
and approved by Blunt before he died. The two volume edition is too large ; Blunt 
was an uneven poet who fabricated a good deal of mediocre verse ; he is an obvious 
case for selection. This volume is very well done: all the best things are here. 
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Esther does not improve with age, but with every reading Blunt’s greatness, on 
occasion, as a sonnet writer, becomes more obvious. No poet of his century wrote 
a larger number of good sonnets, and the best, such as Gibraltar, are good enough 
to stand beside any man’s. He never had his due as a writer and this selection should 
introduce him to a wider public. 

The translators of Contemporary German Poetry are remarkably unequal. Some 
of their versions are well done, some are done very badly into weak English loosely 
written. With many of their originals they probably had difficulty : it is to some of 
these perhaps that they refer in their preface when they say that the work of the 
younger Germans “‘is marked by those humours, that confusion, that hovering 
eschatological anguish, which makes the contemporary German mind tolerant of 
formlessness and inclines the most reticent to fits of glossolalia.”” Most of the best 
known moderns are represented: Liliencron, Dehmel, Stefan George and Rilke, 
the mystic poet whom some hold to be the finest of them all. For some reason, 
Hofmannsthal is not represented. The obscurer and more elusive writers do not 
come very well through in translation : it is difficult, for instance, to judge of the 
original value of Else Lasker-Schiiler’s Love Song, which in English begins with 


Upon your cheeks lie 
Golden pigeons. 
and ends with : 
You take me to you so closely 
That I see your heart pulse like a star. 


Your bowels 
Are jewelled lizards. 


You are all of gold— 
Everyone is breathless. 


Franz Werfel, of all the newer men, is the one who appears to be the strongest. 
He is compared to Francis Jammes: the comparison may stand but he is more 
feverish and urban than Jammes. A number of single poems by young men, many 
of whom died in the war, are included : Adolf von Hatzfeld’s The Hunt and Max 
Brod’s Goldfish are amongst the most striking of these. The translators have done 
a service, and the utility of their work is increased by the biographical dictionary at 
the end. 

I have never seen a more charming piece of cheap, good printing than Messrs. 
Duckworth’s edition of Keats’s Odes. ‘The Curwen Press are the printers of the 
delightful decorations by Miss Vivien Gribble, some of whose work has 
appeared in our own pages. The more expensive edition has hand-made paper, 
a better binding and larger margins ; it would please anybody to whom it was given. 

Mr. Gordon Crosse’s anthology of Sacred Verse is the best book of the kind that 
I have seen ; the notes are as interesting as the selections are good. The modern 
section might be strengthened: and there is hardly an adequate choice from 
Tennyson ; but what there is is good, and it is refreshing to find the editor of a book 
such as this discovering large numbers of poems which are not to be found in other 
anthologies. His is a valuable collection of poetry, quite apart from the religious 


reference. 
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FICTION 


KANGAROO. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

A SON AT THE FRONT. By EpirH Wuarton. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
DEIRDRE. By James STEPHENS. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

CAPTURES. By Jonn GatsworTHy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
MIDWINTER. By JoHN Bucuan. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
NARROW SEAS. By NEVILLE Branp. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


ae the time of writing, the great autumn flood of fiction has just burst its banks 
and reviewers are engulfed. There is nothing to do but to snatch here and 
there, almost blindly, make away with a few representative specimens, and try to 
collect one’s thoughts. Mr. D. H. Lawrence is the first specimen, and he is entitled 
to first place if only because many persons regard him as the greatest novelist of the 
younger generation. Indeed, a few undergraduates, who grew to adolescence 
during the later War years (a fact not entirely without significance here), regard him 
as the greatest writer who ever lived. Kangaroo is, I believe, the fourth book that 
Mr. Lawrence has published this year, and no one who has read it will be surprised at 
the fact, for it suggests a book written in a hurry and a writer who, for good or 
evil, is determined to get down at once most of his thoughts on all manner of subjects. 
The central figure is one Somers, a small bearded man, an intellectual with an 
income, a writer, we are told, of poems and essays. (For my own part, I feel sure 
that Somers writes novels—about small bearded men.) The story is simply the 
history of Somers’ reactions to Australia, which he is visiting for the first time, and 
to a group of persons he meets there, in particular ‘‘ Kangaroo,” a very emotional, 
pseudo-philosophical and altogether unusual barrister, who has formed a league of 
returned soldiers, on the Fascist plan, to fight the Labour movement. Here and 
there we are treated to scenes that are admirably vivid and fresh ; the sights, sounds 
and smells of Australia are wonderfully suggested ; now and then a figure, a snatch 
of dialogue, an episode, stands out from the text and remains in the memory. But 
these flowers only blossom sparsely in acres of mud, the thick by-product from what 
the writer imagines to be his thinking process. Why a man who is a fine, though 
very limited, poet and romanticist should think it his duty to generalise about 
everything at every turn is something of a mystery, unless it can be explained by 
the fact that this is the age of easy prophecy. Kangaroo, in fact, may be shortly 
described as a novel filled with small sensations and large generalisations ; and we 
ask for something more from our masters of fiction. It has been admired because 
it “‘ challenges the rules,” but some of us are becoming a little tired of admiring 
things because they challenge the rules, and have come to the conclusion that it is 
oe dangerous and difficult these days to abide by the rules than it is to challenge 
em. 

Mrs. Wharton, unlike Mr. Lawrence, is an admirable craftsman, who takes time 
and builds up her work solidly. This much we knew, and there is nothing in her | 
latest book to make us change our opinion. It is well-planned and well-constructed 
and quietly and effectively written. Nevertheless, it is very disappointing. It is a 
study, touched with delicate satire in the beginning but gathering emotion on its 
way, of the effect of the War upon certain members of the American colony in Paris. 
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The leading figure, Campton, a distinguished portrait painter and the doting father 
of a young French-born American who is mobilised with the French army, is very 
well done indeed, and there are scenes here and there of unusual dramatic interest ; 
nevertheless it is disappointing. Perhaps it has arrived at the wrong moment, and 
has been produced either too late in the day or too early ; certainly the distinctly 
war ” pathos, the fatal telegrams, the railway station and bedside scenes, for ail 
the writer’s reserve, are distasteful rather than truly moving ; pathos of this kind 
still seems a somewhat cheap trick. And apart from such scenes, the novel is rather 
dull. It does not reach out to universality ; it is always the story of a set, and not 
an interesting set. The war and the American colony in Paris might have made 
good journalistic fiction a few years ago, and might make good social historical 
fiction some years hence ; but to most of us at the moment it seems a blighting 
subject. In spite of Henry James, the cosmopolitan American, who seems to 
promise so much in fiction, always contrives to be a most uninteresting figure. 
There is, of course, more in A Son at the Front than the War, but even then the 
central situation—which is brought about by the fact that not only the father but 
also his divorced wife and her husband live in Paris and are absorbed, not without 
mutual jealousies, in the soldier son—even this situation seems too topical, too local, 
to arouse more than a faint interest. It is, however, much too early to pass a 
confident judgment on such a story as this, and if ten or twenty years of this peace 
leave any of us alive, it will be interesting to see how it reads after that interval. 

I do not know whether the Irish literary movement compels its members to 
treat the story of Deirdre, but if it does not, then that unfortunate lady must have a 
fascination for the Celtic mind from which we grosser mortals are immune, for 
Mr. Stephens is the fourth distinguished Irish writer of our time to use the legend. 
_ And if he intends to give us the whole cycle of Irish legends re-told in this fashion, 
then we have something to look forward to, for Deirdre is a delight. Mr. Stephens’ 
manner is simpler and, on the whole, more effective than it was, and though I am not 
sure that he is at his best in a tragic story of this kind (for there is a very curious, 
entirely personal, comic note in Mr. Stephens’ work, and this present story, for all 
its tragic end, leaves one with the feeling of having been present at a comedy), the 
really exquisite craftmanship, the easy flow of the narrative, with all its suggestion 
of a simpler, cleaner, brighter world, the delightful little character sketches and 
half-romantic, half-idealistic dialogue, make this one of the delights of the present 
publishing season. Many novelists not entirely lost in themselves and their work 
must have had a strong impulse, after reading this little book, to burn the sixth 
satirical novel of life in Laburnum Avenue, Streatham, on which they were engaged, 
and turn to some simple old story and re-tell it as well as it could be told. And 
certainly at least one reviewer hopes that such impulses were not entirely without 
result. 

Mr. Galsworthy has named his latest collection of short stories Captures, but the 
only thing he has captured in most of the stories is a parody of himself, the Mr. 
Galsworthy of ‘‘ Endeavour”? in Mr. Beerbohm’s Christmas Garland. One 
character, in a soliloquy of several pages, removes the mask altogether, and has it 
out with us: 


Could a civilisation basing itself on the production of material advantages do any- 
thing but ensure the desire for more and more material advantages. Could it promote 
progress even of a material character except in countries whose resources were still 
much in excess? The War had seemed to me to show that mankind was too com- 
bative an animal ever to recognise that the good of all was the good of one 
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and so on and so forth. This is the stuff out of which thoughtful speeches at Rotary 
Club lunches are made, but not good short stories. It may be objected, of course, 
that such matter is, after all, part of the story, that it may bein character and therefore 
dramatic. But this objection would never be made by anyone who had read the 
story, for such words as “ character” and “‘ dramatic” would have escaped the 
memory for the time being. Mr. Galsworthy should give us another long story, a 
cycle, a prose epic, and leave the short story to the frivolous thinkers and the serious 
artists. 

Mr. Buchan is a very popular writer, and deservedly so. It is a long time since 
I read anything by him, but this last romance, Midwinter, is certainly the best thing 
I have ever seen of his. It is in the Stevenson tradition, a romance of the Forty- 
Five, full of moonlit roads, horses and pistols, treason and double-treason, mulled 
ale, claret and Double Gloucester. The three principal figures are a young Scots 
captain, a leading juvenile on familiar lines ; a mysterious personage called Mid- 
winter, who is at-the head of a curious secret organisation of countrymen known 
severally as the Naked Men, Old England, or the Spoonbills ; and, lastly, no other 
than Mr. Samuel Johnson himself, now a poor country tutor. The latter plays a 
considerable part in the story, and Mr. Buchan has pulled it off rather well, though 
I thought the great man’s talk (only spoilt by the deliberate introduction of a good 
many well-known aphorisms from Boswell) more convincing than his actions. 
Midwinter the mysterious, with his violin and his secret agents, is perhaps rather 
too exotic for the time and the place, and does not altogether fit into the picture, but 
he brings something new into the Jacobite romance, and what with Johnson 
galloping about the countryside on romantic errands, our Scots captain having 
adventures innumerable on roads and in taverns, the beautiful heroine who is in 
love with the wrong man and remains so, the occasional fine flavour of the English 
woods and moors that Mr. Buchan’s sound prose manages to capture at times; what 
with all these things, he is a poor reader who does not find this romance very enter- 
taining and gallop through it without taking a breath. 

Narrow Seas is rather a surprise. Its dust-jacket gives it the appearance of a 
fifth-rate story of a seaside flirtation, but actually it is a piece of serious workman- 
ship, a simple and tragic little story of village life, told from the point of view of an 
unsophisticated girl, daughter of a sea-captain. It is, I imagine, a first novel, and 
though it has a number of “ay and is very limited in its scope, it is a work of 


distinct promise. Its chief fayit it shares with many such stories of rural life ; 
the tragedy seems disproportionate ; it does not seem inevitable, unless, like Mr. 
Hardy, you believe that God spends His time inventing unhappy accidents. But 
its admirable and unusual simplicity, in setting, action, characterisation and style, a 
simplicity that nowhere becomes foolish or inadequate to the occasion, calls for 
favourable comment ; and the way in which he boldly makes his central figure a 
person of the opposite sex says much for his courage and skill. Mr. Brand has 
made a capital beginning. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By JoserH Quincy Apams. Constable. 
WORDSWORTH. By H. W. Garrop. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


SOME MAKERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Witt1am Lyon 
Puetps. Marshall Jones. $2.50. 


ENGLISH CHILDHOOD. By A.C. BasenrotH. Columbia University Press. 
(Milford). tas. 


Oper of several hundreds of such sentences in Professor Adams’s book one may 
_/ be taken as a specimen and as a text. He is discussing the origin of the name of 
Sir John Falstaff who, as everybody knows, made his first appearance as Sir John 
Oldcastle ; and he says, ‘“‘ In order to avoid giving further distress to the Cobham 
family, Shakespeare, readily no doubt, agreed to change the name of his comic hero.” 
The words I have italicised are in the worst possible tradition. If Professor Adams 
wishes to write an historical romance giving concrete expression to his own image 
of Shakespeare, in Heaven’s name let him do so. But if his intention was to write 
a biography he should have omitted the gratuitous speculations which make his 
bulky volume so much bulkier than it need have been. We do not know, and it is 
more than likely that we never shall know, whether Shakespeare effected the change 
readily or not. Professor Adams’s previous sentence reads as follows : “‘ Lord Cobham 
made complaint, probably to the Master of the Revels, who was responsible for 
licensed plays ; or, possibly, to his near neighbour, the Lord Chamberlain, who had 
general oversight of dramatic affairs, and who was the patron of the company acting 
the offending plays.” It is just as easy to imagine Shakespeare saying to himself, 
*‘ Confound it ! Our public has got used to Sir John Oldcastle, and we shall put them 
off if we change his name. But these people may make trouble for us. The Master of 
the Revels is evidently excited, and you know the Lord Chamberlain is very thick 
with that fool, Cobham. I suppose we shall have to do it.”’ I should base this picture 
on the fact that a writer always feels some magical affinity between his characters 
and the names he has chosen for them: he feels reluctant to change them, more 
especially when they have got a hold on the minds of his public. For these reasons, 
if I were writing a Life of Shakespeare in the style of Professor Adams, I should say 
“ reluctantly no doubt ”’ and with as good a right—or perhaps with better, for 
Professor Adams seems to have no reasons except the general conviction that 
Shakespeare must have been a really nice man. 

It is tempting to write the Life of Shakespeare in this manner, but it is, I contend, 
thoroughly dangerous. The words of offence are meek and inconspicuous wrongdoers, 
who slip in and do their work of gratuitous implication, unnoticed by the innocent 
reader, under the cover of Professor Adams’s immense erudition. This, which enables 
them to function so deleteriously, ought to have worked against the temptation to 
employ them. For Professor Adams knows all there is to be known about everything 
that can conceivably have affected Shakespeare or the theatrical world of his time. 
He embodies in his book nearly all the results of the latest research and he provides 
a copious narrative, which would be as readable as it is useful if it were not 
studded with these irritating suppositions. ; 

Mr. Garrod writes on Wordsworth from the revolutionary and alarming standpoint 
that he really meant what he said, that he wrote about his own experiences, and that 

P 
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it will help us to understand what he wrote if we are able in some way to relate fact 
and the resulting verse. He argues, very disconcertingly, that : 

A poet endeavours to teach, to say something ; and we to understand him. He has 
not said—in the nature of things, he could not say—all that he wished to say ; nor 
any part of it wholly as he wished it said. Man and book are together a single effect ; 
and it is, surely, the very pedantry of criticism—it is mere ‘“‘ bookishness ”—when the 
poet stands by, to put him out of the room. After all, if we put the poet out of the 
room, we invariably let in one of two interlopers. We let in either ourselves or a false 
image of the poet. We let in ourselves because we bring to our reading always our own 
preconceptions, our own personality and experience, and something of the collective 
experience of the age in which we live. . . . We can never be wholly exempt from this 
confusion, but the surest safeguard which we can have against the intrusion of our 
own personality is a close acquaintance with that of our poet. Of the degree to which, 
even where we are most successful in shutting out ourselves, we replace the poet by a 
false image of him (whencesoever derived), Wordsworth himself is the best possible 
illustration. For something like a century the understanding of his poetry has been 
vitiated by the presence of the false image which Fitzgerald christened ‘‘ Daddy 
Wordsworth.” 


Mr. Garrod goes consistently on the principles thus so admirably, if so subversively, 
laid down. He considers the influence of Coleridge, of Godwin, of the French 
Revolution, of the Annette episode—though this perhaps a shade too reticently— 
and produces evidence to show that Wordsworth’s power of visual memory was 
probably ‘‘ a faculty distinctly abnormal,” which decayed. This decay, Mr. Garrod 
thinks, combined with the removal of Coleridge’s influence, before Wordsworth had 
thoroughly thought out his philosophy, probably accounts for the decline after the 
ten great years in which he wrote nearly all of the poems we care to remember. The 
inquiry is conducted with great care and reasonableness and the necessary steadiness 
of hand. Mr. Garrod has produced, to use his own distinction, a work of “‘ inter- 
pretation ” which is worth in solid intellectual value ten times its own weight of 
rapturous “ appreciations.” 

Professor Phelps’s lectures, delivered to the faculty and alumni of Dartmouth, 
move somewhat dizzily from Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin to Mark 
Twain, by way of Fenimore Cooper, Daniel Webster, Abraham Lincoln, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. On Mark Twain he is amusing ; and the 
account he gives of the conversation between the humorist and his wife about the 
telephone is worth preserving. He also says that : ‘‘ Possibly one cannot be a great 
humorist without having an overwhelming sense of the woe of the world, and without 
an overpowering desire to lessen it,” and he quotes an article from a German 
periodical on Mark Twain, which contains the word Weltschmerz. He is throughout 
vivid and acute ; but one cannot restrain the thought that he has here laboured to 
keep an audience intellectually entertained rather than to get to the bottom of his theme. 

Mr. Babenroth endeavours, with erudition as immense as that of Professor Adams 
and far less interesting, ‘‘ to present Wordsworth’s rather extensive body of poetry 
on childhood in its true perspective against the background of eighteenth-century 
poetry.”” To which end he learnedly quotes Thomas Ruggles’s History of the Poor 
(1793) and Mickle’s Commodore Johnson and Langhorne’s Inscription on the Door of 
a Study. The book, which runs to nearly four hundred pages, hardly seems to have 
been worth the trouble of writing ; but since it gained Dr. Babenroth his degree 
in Columbia University he feels himself no doubt compensated for the extravagant 
labours he must have expended on it. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN. By W. J. Perry. Methuen. 183, 

‘THE RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN. By R.B. Dixon. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
255. 

THE EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS OF MANKIND. By H. Kuaatscu. 
Fisher Unwin. 253. 


THE BAKITARA. By J. Roscoz. Cambridge University Press. 255. 

THE LHOTA NAGAS. By J.P. Mitts. Macmillan. 255. 

THE LANGO. By J. H. Driperc. Fisher Unwin. 63s. 

THE GODS OF MEXICO. By L. Spence. Fisher Unwin. 30s. 

ANGKOR: RUINS IN CAMBODIA. By P.J.p& Brersxi. Grant Richards. 18s. 


OW dull it would be, and how little would be done, if this were a world in 

which logic alone counted—if working hypotheses, frankly offered as such, 
were tested by reference to evidence collected and weighed without bias, the precise 
degree of probability reached being duly stated in the verdict! But truth is the 
child of passion ; and both romance and strife belong to the same brood. Mr. Perry 
has done his best to state the case fairly for the theory, chiefly associated with the 
name of Professor Elliot Smith, that the earliest civilisation originated in Egypt 
and thence was carried by the prospectors and purveyors of the luxuries which it 
demanded through India and Indonesia right across the Pacific to America. But 
Mr. Perry is human, and has his prejudices, not all of them perhaps equally credit- 
able to his heart. Thus he is fervently loyal to his associates, a trait admirable in 
itself yet inclining to overestimate the evidential value of their obiter dicta. On the 
other hand, his manifest antipathy towards militarism occasionally betrays the 
pamphleteer in the would-be recorder of remote history. On the whole, however, 
he has achieved a clear and straightforward presentation of the totality of facts 
and opinions on which he and his friends rest their claim to be heard. Their strong 
point remains the indisputable proof of migration on the part of a people, or peoples, 
having the habit of erecting rude stone monuments, and various other customs 
more or less certainly connected therewith, into Oceania from the West. Traces 
of the same culture underlying a later civilisation imported from India can with some 
plausibility be detected in Indonesia. That it likewise came to this region by way 
of India remains at present little more than a pious opinion ; while of solid evidence 
that India received it from Egypt there is none at all. As regards the spread of this 
culture beyond Oceania, Australia hardly comes into the picture, though Mr. Perry 
labours in vain to prove that, since his explorers ought to have visited the Australian 
gold-diggings, they did. Central America, on the contrary, South America for some 
unexplained reason being ignored, is the chosen field on which Mr. Perry flings 
down the gage of battle. Will American anthropologists tell him why Maya culture 
springs into existence full grown? He tries to meet their point that maize is an 
indigenous plant by supposing the immigrant cultivators to have transferred their 
attention to it from other food-plants, taro for instance, that they somehow found 
less suitable. On his own account he attacks their doctrine of an autochthonous 
development by pointing out that all the signs point to degradation of culture rather 
than to advancement in the regions to the north of the area of intensive maize- 
cultivation. The Americans, to judge from certain quotations cited, seem to have 
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been too indignant at this virtual infraction of the Monroe Doctrine to reply to 
the school of Elliot Smith with anything more convincing than abuse. No doubt all 
the special knowledge is on their side, while the onus probandi rests upon Mr. Perry. 
At the same time, if they cannot provide a constructive theory to account for their 
alleged evolution of a local civilization in America, average human nature, which 
abhors a speculative vacuum, will be inclined to add heliolithism to its list of satisfying 
just-so stories. 2 

Were even the theory in question capable of verification in respect to its main 
contentions, current methods of conceiving the evolution of man would be affected 
far less radically than Mr. Perry would have us suppose. The student of pre-history 
can point to a long development of culture in Europe that considerably antedates 
the dynastic period of Egyptian civilisation, and, indeed, suggests that in many 
respects the latter was a derived rather than indigenous product. As for the modern 
savage, it has long been recognised that the more primitive types, surviving as they 
do only in protected areas, are likely to have undergone a good deal of degeneration. 
When, however, as in Australia, close analogies with palzolithic Europe appear to 
be forthcoming, it is perfectly fair to try to clothe the dry bones of the ancient 
hunter with the living flesh of the modern. To say with Mr. Perry concerning all the 
peoples whom he lumps together under the heading of food-gatherers that, when 
what they have learned from other peoples is subtracted, they “‘ are practically devoid 
of the arts and crafts,” is absurd. He simply fails to realise the many varieties and 
grades of material culture that came into existence, ere ever Egypt was, among peoples 
lacking agriculture or the art of domesticating animals—an art, by the way, of 
which the widespread effects are ignored since Egypt had little part in its invention. 
In fact, man in Mr. Perry’s view was a blank sheet of paper until inscribed with 
those hieroglyphics which Professor Elliot Smith was the first to translate. Thus 
is it always with the devotee of a single idea—he proves too much. But the world 
of science knows how to discount exaggeration and to draw profit from the work 
of the perfervid enthusiast. Mr. Perry’s hard and honest work will tell just in so 
far as it is likewise critical, and one can but thank him for what he has done and 
wish him luck in his further researches. 

Professor Dixon outdoes Mr. Perry in the sweep of his anthropological survey ; 
for whereas there may be peoples devoid of civilisation, every man, woman and child 
has a head that can be measured. Unfortunately the presuppositions on which 
anthropometry bases its claim to provide a clue to racial history are in the highest 
degree uncertain. Professor Dixon’s great merit consists in making a full admission 
of this damaging fact and putting forward his method and the results of its applica- 
tion as purely tentative and experimental. He supposes that once upon a time certain 
varieties of man took shape in different regions with head-measurements representing 
as many extremes of diversity as the a priori combination of sundry selected factors 
will allow. Afterwards, though the original stocks wandered about and intermixed, 
so that other traits such as colour or hair whether through adaptation to environ- 
ment or sheer force of heredity became mongrelised beyond recognition, the arche- 
typal forms expressed in the head-measurements survived unmodified at any rate in 
some individuals. Hence, if these be found among blacks and whites, or straight- 
haired and woolly, the same group of cephalic characters, their ultimate descent 
from the same stock must be acknowledged and a homeland must be provided 
whence their respective ancestors branched off. The worst of it is that no way at 
present exists of verifying such guesses. If, however, such studies as that of Mr. 
Perry eventually yield trustworthy conclusions concerning the spread of culture by 
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migration, there ought to be forthcoming confirmatory proofs from the side of 
physical anthropology ; though even so it is not likely that one small group of 
somatological characters rather than the whole complex will afford the standard 
of ethnic differentiation. 

Of the late Professor Klaatch’s work it will perhaps be enough to say that he was 
a man of great vigour and originality of mind and with a power of popular exposition 
that makes him very readable. A certain coarseness of touch, however, will be 
perceived by some, and, whatever he may have known about the human body, 
his insight into the profounder workings of the human spirit may be doubted. 

While duly honouring the anthropologist of the study, let us not forget to 
acknowledge our debt to the field-worker, the man who, instead of threshing in 
the barn, or producing fancy-bread from the bakehouse, reaps the corn amid all the 
inclemencies of the open. He has his reward in the fact that, whereas the theorist 
enjoys a little day and sooner or later passes from the library to the lumber-room, a 
really sound piece of ethnographic research is immortal, nay, rises in the hierarchy 
of immortals as the years go on. Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Mills, and Mr. Driberg have all 
produced books that are masterpieces in their way and destined to remain authorita- 
tive. Would that it were possible here to deal adequately with the important material 
that they have severally accumulated. In connexion with Mr. Roscoe’s expedition 
to the Uganda Protectorate, Sir Peter Mackie deserves no small share of the credit in 
that he financed it. How few rich men, in this country at any rate, are far-sighted 
enough to see the scientific or even the practical utility of such studies ! Meanwhile, 
intelligent administrators of the type of Mr. Mills and Mr. Driberg evidently regard 
it as their first duty to understand the mental outlook and social conditions of those 
whom they govern. Such men make it patent to everyone who desires to spread the 
good, without the evil, of our civilisation that the education of wild-folk means, not 
the imposition of an alien tradition, but the development of whatever is most promis- 
ing in the institutional life and moral character of the individual people concerned. 

The anthropologist by convention observes the growth of culture up to a rather 
ill-defined limit and the historian of civilisation at that point is supposed to take 
up the tale. Mr. Spence in dealing with the pantheon of Ancient Mexico calls 
attention to a branch of archzology which has attracted from British scholars far 
less attention than it deserves. Mr. Spence’s work is careful and critical, while his 
literary treatment is extremely lucid. Having acquainted himself as he is here helped 
to do with the characteristics of the various Mexican gods, the student will be tempted 
to push on into further fields, as notably into the complicated subject of the rituals ; 
and the excellent bibliographical aids provided will greatly help him on his way. 
As for Angkor, how little is known about the stupendous relics of this ancient 
capital of the Khmers, to-day overwhelmed and utterly devastated by tropical 
vegetation. M. de Beerski has a picturesque style, and the mere man of science 
may find it hard to follow his account, attaining to the objective chiefly, it may be, 
through his admirable drawings and photographs. Meanwhile the book forms a good 
introduction to the serious study of the rise and fall of a civilisation. So we come 
back to Mr. Perry’s reminder that the Children of the Sun are apt to go down 
before the children of the jungle. Nay, can any civilisation be built to last? At 
least this much is plain, that if we are to be civilised we must submit to the stern 
discipline of a thorough education ; for repressed yet latent in all of us lurks 


original sin, a primeval savagery, la nostalgie de la boue, 
R. R. MARETT 
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HERE are to-day a large number of people who see in science the hope of the 

world. It is not, I am glad to think, necessary for me to inquire how many of the 
loudest exponents of such a view found their opinions on study and knowledge, and 
how many on a generous enthusiasm for the possibilities of the idealised unknown 
similar to that which leads young ladies to see in the Arabian deserts the home of 
stern but essentially adequate lovers. Considering only the more serious believers, 
some found their hopes on the material possibilities of scientific research, the almost 
certain discovery in the future of new sources of energy and new remedies against 
disease which, if only controlled by a suitable committee, will bring happiness and 
prosperity to all earth dwellers ; others trust that the scientific method will find a 
solution of the fundamental problems of life, death, and reality which have baffled 
philosophers since wisdom began, and will bring a new religion of reason. The 
amateur scientists show, perhaps, a vastly greater certainty and confidence than the 
professionals ; the tendency to be plus royaliste que le roi, or perhaps I should say, to 
be modern, plus communiste que Lenin, is a widespread one. Any book, then, which 
gives an informed and considered treatment of the scope and method of science, 
discussed in the light of past achievement and considered with respect to future 
accomplishment, is particularly be to welcomed. Such a book is that which contains 
the Gifford Lectures, delivered in 1921 and 1922 by Professor E. W. Hobson, who 
adds to his fame as a mathematician an admirable versatility in science, and it is, in 
a sense, supplemented by the collection of essays edited by Mr. Marvin, for, while 
some of them deal with topics fully discussed by Professor Hobson, others consider 
certain social aspects of science which do not come within his purview. 

There is a misapprehension as to what is meant by a scientific explanation which 
seems to be as widespread to-day as it was when Professor Karl Pearson wrote 
against it in his admirable Grammar of Science. Many serious people suppose that 
the disciples of natural science are concerned with the discovery of ultimate reality 
and consider that these disciples should hang their heads every time that an old 
theory is given up for a new one which embodies essential modifications. Supposing 
that science deals with the true nature and origin of the phenomena of the material 
world, and even with such problems as the true nature and origin of intelligence 
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and consciousness, they further suppose that she must come into conflict with 
religion, and this conviction is fostered by the knowledge that the Church, 
suffering from the same misapprehension, has frequently attacked science on her 
own ground—and, naturally, lost every battle. The identification of the Church and 
theology with religion is pardonable, and may be exemplified by the title of 
J. W. Draper’s famous book The Conflict between Religion and Science. 

The first part of Professor Hobson’s book is devoted to controverting the opinions 
of which we have just spoken. He argues with convincing ability that the function of 
natural science—which some of us would like to see called by its old name of natural 
philosophy—is to describe, not to explain, nature. We have certain perceptions—or, 
as it is the fashion to call them, percepts—of the external world, and it is the duty of 
science to make a conceptual scheme which shall enable us to classify these percepts, 
handle them with economy of mental effort, and calculate or otherwise predict what 
is likely to happen, in the region of these percepts, under given conditions. A theory 
is merely a working hypothesis, and not a spiritual dogma: it is a medium with 
which we paint a picture of our observations, whatever reality may lie behind them. 
If new observations are made which cannot be reconciled with a theory, that theory 
must be abandoned or modified to deal with these phenomena, although the old 
theory may still be of use in a restricted region. As far as any philosophical specula- 
tions as to the nature of things in themselves are concerned, science is modestly 
neutral : she deals only with percepts, and it is no part of her task to decide between 
the views of Berkeley and Leibniz. The theistic position is unaffected. This is not, 
of course, to say that scientists may not have strong theistic or atheistic views, but 
only implies that the value and validity of their scientific work is wholly independent 
of such views. To take an example, we may refer to the anecdote of Napoleon and 
Laplace. Napoleon twitted the famous mathematician with the fact that he had 
written a book on the system of the universe (the classic Méchanique Céleste) and had 
never even mentioned its Creator, to which Laplace replied, “‘ Je n’avais pas besoin 
de cette hypothése-la.’”’ Now, if Laplace had had a different emotional character, and 
had said that he considered his whole book a hymn in praise of the Deity, since it 
showed the wondrous order of His works, it would have left the scientific value of 
his work, its mathematical beauties, its hypotheses and deductions, exactly where 
they were : both replies are equally consistent, since both are irrelevant. Science has 
nothing to do with efficient causes, although it deals with sequences of phenomena. 

The point of view which I have so vainly tried to summarise in a few words is 
developed in Professor Hobson’s earlier lectures. He then proceeds to consider singly 
certain typical branches of science, showing how the history and development of 
theories which now prevail, or have in the past exercised great influence, bear out 
his contentions. These critical summaries are most valuable to anyone who wants to 
gain an insight into the actual method by which science advances, and the nature of 
the results achieved. They deal mostly with the exact sciences, but the author also 
handles the biological problem with a clearness and coolness that biologists too 
seldom exhibit. In biology science would seem to be faced with decisions bearing a 
theological implication, but it is contended that the very nature of the methods of 
investigation render it unable to tell us what life is, in any metaphysical sense. ‘The 
final chapter summarises the general argument, under the heading Natural Science 
and Theism. It is with reluctance that I cast aside my notes and leave the consideration 
of this fascinating book, of which I have scarcely indicated the merits. 

Many of the twelve essays, by different hands, in the collection edited by Mr. 
Marvin summarise certain historical aspects of science and give critical discussions 
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of the trend of thought in given periods which it is interesting to consider in the 
light of Professor Hobson’s arguments. The names of the authors are sufficient 
testimony of the value and significance of the book—I may mention as typical 
Dr. Singer on Ancient Medicine, Professor Platt on Biological Knowledge in Antiquity, 
Dr. Whitehead on The First Physical Synthesis, Professor Desch on Science in the 
Industrial Revolution, and Dr. Julian Huxley on Religion and Science, without, I hope, 
suggesting that the others are of less merit. I should like to discuss Mr. Crookshank’s 
extremely able Science and Health, but lack of space forbids. Dr. Huxley’s essay at 
first reading seems to run violently counter to Professor Hobson’s thesis, but the 
difference is mainly one of terms and temperament and not of essential arguments. 
Mr. Marvin’s Science and Human Affairs has more about the civilisation and less of 
the science of the title of the volume than the others, and misrepresents the fears of 


many thinking men that the race is being recruited from inferior stock by implying — 


that they are alarmed at the breeding of the working classes as such. 

I turn to one of the typical hypotheses of physical science considered by Professor 
Hobson, the modern theory of the structure of the atom, which considers the atom 
to consist of a central nucleus surrounded, at distances which are large compared 
to the minute dimensions of the nucleus and the electrons, by rotating electrons. 
The nucleus is positively charged, and so attracts the electrons : we have a minute 
model of a solar system, with electrical forces taking the place of gravitational ones. 
A variety of recent books on this subject, suitable for all classes of readers, lie before 
me. First in size and importance comes the long-expected translation of Sommerfeld’s 
celebrated work, which is strong meat for mathematicians. The book is already 
familiar, in its original German, to all workers in the field, and deals at great length 
with the elaborate theory of spectra which has been built up on the type of atom 
model just mentioned, since Bohr showed the way in 1913. For the working physicist 
the book is indispensable ; for the layman it is incomprehensible. The translation is, 
frankly, bad, often clumsy, sometimes misleading, and, in parts, so careless that, for 
instance, J is printed as the symbol for iodine because the Germans so use it. I would 
not speak so plainly had I not before me a long list of faults. Of Professor Andrade’s 
book I obviously cannot offer an unbiassed opinion, but I may, without risking 
contradiction, state that it exists. The books of Drs. Stock, Born, and Haas are 
translations from the German, and deal, in what is known as semi-popular fashion, 
with that part of modern physical theory which centres round the structure of the 
atom. The widest in scope is The New Physics, full of information and well translated, 
but not particularly inspiring. The other two books are both good in their way ; that 
of Dr. Born is very well produced, and contains many useful references. It is rather 
more technical than the other two. The two translators might between them know 
that we speak, in English, of the scattering, not ‘‘ dispersion,” of alpha rays, and 
of ionisation potential and frequency, not “‘ ionisation tension” and “ vibration 
number.”’ Mr. Bertrand Russell’s little book is simpler than any of the German 


ones, and much livelier. It is astonishing that one who achieved fame as—among 


other things—a master of that most forbidding of subjects, the logical basis of 
mathematics, should be able to write so accessible and excellent a popular exposition 
of modern atomic theory. It can be heartily recommended. 

I have only space to say that I like both the remaining books on my list. Mr. 
Hart’s book consists of simple sketches in the history of science, excellently illus- 
trated. Dr. Nordmann’s treatment of modern astronomical problems is exceedingly 
readable, quite simple, and not merely a retraversing of familiar ground. 


E. N. DA C. ANDRADE 
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